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Albert Einstein 


HE carefully prepared obituaries of Einstein lay 

untouched in the silent ‘ cemeteries” of Fleet Street 

when the news of his death came over the air. Yet the 
passing of a great man is always a shock and the 
world néver seems quite the same afterwards. The brain 
that conceived the most revolutionary scientific theory since 
the days of Newton has been bequeathed to the dissecting 
slab, but the ideas it secreted live on and will continue to 
fertilize the minds of the future. For as long as the scientific 
advent..re continues, the name of Einstein will be honoured. 
It may >e that he was the last of those solitary geniuses who 
transfo med the outlook of a whole epoch; or it may be that 
what cin be achieved by the mole-like industry of anony- 
mous teams will reach its limit, and that the age of giants 
will re. urn. 

Eins 2in caught the public imagination—the mop of hair, 
the ab tracted gaze, the violin, were what people somehow 
expect 1 of a scientist. In the twenties, the recondite theory 
which iad just received experimental verification captured 
the he dlines with such dubious phrases as ‘ space caught 
bendi: °. It was soon forgotten by a fickle public when 
the li: -light was switched to the more sensational discovery 
of nu ar fission. Yet Einstein contributed profoundly to 
the de :lopments that culminated in the atomic bomb. He 
warne! President Roosevelt of its dire possibilities. He 
spoke \is mind without fear and some of the witch-hunters 
would probably have liked to imitate the Nazis had they 
dared. ind consign his books, if not his body, to the flames. 
‘War seems to me a mean, contemptible thing’, he once 
wrote. ‘I would rather be hacked in pieces than take part 
in such an abominable business. 

Science is sometimes accused of maintaining a rigid 
orthodoxy. But a young man working in a Swiss Patents 
Office propounded a theory in the early part of the century 
that challenged what seemed to be the most impregnable 
part of the scientific edifice—-Newton’s theory of gravitation. 
Instead of being denounced as heresy Einstein's theory was 
put to the test and vindicated. Such a combination of 
imaginative boldness and humility before facts is the essence 


of the scientific temper. 
lhe EAMG 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


Will 


ORD BOYD ORR made a 
sting Statement recently 

but it did not capture any 
headlines. He said that eight 
years ago it was estimated that 
the population of the world 
would be doubled by the end of 
the century—which everyone has 
heard before. But, he added, this 
estimate has had to be revised and 
the latest figures show that the 
doubling will occur in 1980 
which I, at least, had not read 
anywhere. 

He was delivering the Conway 
Memorial Lecture and the crow- 
ded hall testified to the public 
interest. Fleet Street, however, 
did not seem to think that the 
fact that the world is rapidly 
moving towards famine condi- 
tions had as much news value as 
Billy Graham 

The reason for this predicament 
is that medicine is too successful. 
Fewer babies die and old people 
live even longer. It seems queer 
that instead of being able to con- 
gratulate ourselves, we are ap- 
palled by our success. 


The Way of the Lemmings 
LOT else could happen, of 
course, in the next twenty-five 
years, and Lord Boyd Orr made 
the all too familiar contrast 
between the science of life and 
the science of death. Obviously 
an all-out atomic war would 
solve the problem of over-popu- 
lation—at least in the sense that 
you save a man from starving to 
death by killing him outright. 
Science may be neutral, but we 
cannot afford to be. As I listened 
to that down-to-earth Scottish 


voice, the answer seemed so plain 
that only a moron could fail to 


+ 


the World Starve? 


see it. Lord Boyd Orr went on 
to make the sensible suggestion 
that if we al! p.\ aside a percentage 
of the money .»ent on armament 


* The Arci » was seriously dis- 
turbed.’ istration by Gabriel 
fer ‘Th urth Programme’ 
for research into the sciences of 
life, we need not fear the future. 

* Politically naive’ was the 
comment of another scientist to 
me afterwards. ‘Do you really 


think the statesmen would agree 
to such a proposal?’ If it is 


naive to expect statesmen to 
display elementary common sense 
the outlook is dim. But I have 
yet to be convinced that we shall 
go the way of the lemmings. 


Billy Graham Again 


OR, I think, shall we go the 

way of the proverbial (but 
maligned) ostrich, in spite of the 
efforts of Billy Graham and the 
salvation-mongers. I don’t share 
the alarm that some people feel 
at the mass demonstrations so 
superbly staged by the American 
evangelist. (The Graham tartan 
binding of the hymn-books should 
have softened the dourest Scot.) 
Nor do I share the wish of 
several of my correspondents to 
hear a debate between Billy 
Graham and Margaret Knight. 
He had a sufficiently good innings 
in ‘ Lift Up Your Hearts* on the 
BBC. 

You cannot 
Fundamentalist. 


argue with a 


Already Believers 


There is good reason to think 
that the bulk of the audiences are 
already believers, and that few of 
those swayed by the hypnotic 
voice and the community singing 
retain their fervour. In my boy- 
hood, I often listened to revivalists, 
and it was hard to resist the 
appeal to step forward, but the 
impression could not have been 
very deep, and I acquired im- 
munity by the time I attended 
such gatherings in a professional 
capacity. 

I remember trying a very 
ancient gag on a pretty Sal- 
vationist who asked me if I 
was saved. ‘I am a reporter’, I 
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In Glasgow last month 


replied, and with an understand- 
ing nod she passed on. 


Peculiar People 


HERE is a lot of loose talk 

about a religious revival. I 
look forward to reading Geoffrey 
Gorer’s survey in Exploring 
English Character (Cresset Press, 
Complete edition 63s; Standard 
edition 30s). His general con- 
clusion seems to be that slightly 
more than a quarter of the men 
and a sixth of the women in this 
country are entirely without any 
religion, and most of these be- 
nighted beings live in London and 
Birmingham—which seems a trifle 
odd. More curious still—and a 
surprise to Mr Gorer—is the 
comparatively widespread belief 
in reincarnation, although it is 
taught by no Christian sect. 


Popular Superstitions 

It scarcely needs the trouble of 
an elaborate survey to discover 
that women are more religious 
than men, that the practice of 
daily prayers has declined and 
that not many people are worried 
about hell-fire. What does emerge 
from all recent investigations is 
the prevalence of crude super- 
-§tition. Four-fifths of the popu- 
lation read the horoscopes printed 
in newspapers and magazines, 
and nearly a quarter believe in 
lucky days and numbers. Jung 


* The Graham tartan bindin, 


of the hymn-book 


can be quoted 
practices, aith 
seldom menti 
use him to de 
superstitions. 


1 support of these 
ugh this fact is 
ed by those who 
“nd more rarified 


Jung and the | hrowing Sticks 
WAS recent 
chapter an 

belief in divir 

Statement I 

memorial ad 


challenged to give 
verse of Jung's 
tion. The earliest 
wn find is in a 
ess to Richard 
Wilhelm, deli, ed in Munich on 
May 10, 1930 It can be found 
as an apper ix to Wilhelm’s 
translation o! The Secret of the 


Golden Flow (Routledge & 
Kegan Pau!) . Jung there ex- 
presses his belief in an old 


Chinese meth: 
future by th: 


! of foretelling the 
ving runic sticks. 
He also states that * the fact that 
it is possible to construct in 
adequate fashion a_ person's 
character froin the data of his 
nativity, shows the relative vali- 
dity of astrology’ 

The usual objection that the 
precession of the equinoxes must 
in any case: throw out all astro- 
logical calculations is neatly by- 
passed. ‘The Science of the / 
Ching ’, he writes, referring to an 
ancient magical book which gives 
the formula for throwing sticks, 
‘is not based on the causality 
principle, but on a _ principle 
(hitherto unnamed because not 
met among us) which I have 


hould have softened the dourest Scot t 


tentatively called the synchronistic 
principle 

So now everything is as clear 
as moonshine. We can consult 
the stars or the flight of birds or 
a piece of liver and discover what 
is in store for us without loss of 
intellectual respectability. Science 
and superstition can synchronize 
happily, thanks to the new 
principle. 

In his later years, Jung has 
gone in for this sort of thing more 
and more, which shows the 
danger of becoming a sorcerer’s 
apprentice. 

Vox Dei 

UMOUR is in such short 

supply nowadays that I am 
glad to have it even at the price 
of propaganda. I can enjoy the 
satirical comedy of Evelyn Waugh, 
in spite of its bitterness and 
snobbish Catholicism. I have 
just been chuckling over a satire 
with a very political axe to grind. 
In The Fourth Programme, by 
W. S. Adams (Lawrence & 
Wishart, 5s), the situation of a 
voice on the radio claiming to 
be the voice of God is maliciously 
exploited. The Prime Minister 
and Archbishop of Canterbury 
are in a pretty dilemma. I doubt 
if this fantasia will convert many 
people to the author's faith, but 
if it doesn't make you laugh, you 
will want to burn it. 
Hector HAWTON 
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| PORTRAIT OF ROBERT GRAVES | 


A Universal Man 


It could be said of Robert Graves, as it was of Belloc, that ‘he seems to think 


nobody minds his books being of all «i ferent kinds’. 


His versatility distracts 


attention from the excellence of his poetry, which Mr Fraser considers here 


by G. 


HERE was a Greek athlete who was the 

best all-rounder of his time. He had, neve: 

theless, bad luck as far as prizes went, fo: 
though he was better than most people at all games 
some people were better than he at each game 
Mr Robert Graves is rather like this. So far as 
know he is the only modern writer who is a poet, | 
verse satirist, an historical and modern novelist, « 
literary critic, a humorous pamphleteer, an aut 
biographer, a playwright, a biographer and militar, 
historian, part author of a text-book on how ¢ 
write plain prose, and an amateur anthropologis: 
At that, I have left some things out, like a rewritir 
of David Copperfield and an early book on poetr 
and dreams. 


Workmanlike 


He is an author who crops up everywhere, bein 
funny about witches or the Spanish language | 
Punch, arguing with Biblical scholars or you 
admirers of Mr Pound and Mr Eliot in the litera: 
weeklies, or expounding his theory about the 
Nazarene Gospel in Literary Guide. He never 
writes anything that is not workmanlike. Sir 
Osbert Sitwell once described him as combining the 
characteristics of the schoolboy and the schoo!- 
master. Certainly, as a controversial writer, he is 
gay, boisterous, irreverent, and sometimes rudc 
and he does have a passion for explaining his ideas 
and imparting information. 

At his best, as a prose writer, he is, of cours: 
more than workmanlike. The Claudius books and 
Count Belisarius seem to me to be among the best 
historical novels of this century. Good-Bye To Aili 
That is a brilliant autobiography and an indis- 
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FRASER 


pensable document about the damage done to the 
best men who served through it by the First World 
War. Lars Porsena and Mrs Fisher are magnificently 
funny books and, like the Pamphlet Against An- 
thologies written with Miss Laura Riding, full of 
useful destructive criticism. Yet Mr Graves writes 
prose so that he may be able to go on writing poetry, 
and I am not sure that as a poet he has ever had his 
proper due. He does too many other things too 
well, and very few people really care for poetry for 
its own sake, anyway. Yet Mr Graves would, I 
think, be a very much more famous poet than he 
is if he had written just the poetry he has written, 
and nothing else. The common reader's attitude 
tends to be: ‘Oh, and of course he writes poetry 
too!” 

Mr Graves’s poetry has, on the whole, ignored 
fashions. Critics often say that we are living today 
in an Alexandrian period—a period in which poets 
look back, in which they feel that there is no grand 
sustaining contemporary theme, and in which 
therefore they achieve pathos and intensity in their 
own short and minor works largely by alluding to 
great poetry of the past, by quoting classical lines 
or phrases in a new context. ‘ These fragments I 
have shored against my ruins °. 


Traditional 

He might be called an Atticizing rather than an 
Alexandrian or an innovating writer. He started 
as an extremely conventional poet, in a conventional 
period, and his whole poetic development has been 
a refinement and a transformation of conventions. 
He writes in traditional! verse forms and in a diction 
which, however individual, is chaste and free from 
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Robert Graves at his Majorca home (photo by Baron) 


eccentricities and vulgarities. His poems are of the 
kind which even the most old-fashioned readers can 
recognize as being ‘ what they mean by poetry ” 
He has built on the foundations he was given 
‘he has never swapped horses in midstream; h« 
writes for himself and not for the Zeitgeist. 

Mr Graves began, before the First World War, 
as a promising but not really outstanding young 
poet in the Georgian mode; his subjects were 
countrified, his tones often whimsical, his poems a 
little too pretty. During the First World War 
however, he wrote a number of realistic war poems 
of, more or less, the Siegfried Sassoon type. He 
has preserved none of them in his collected editions 
They were, in fact, not very good; their humani- 
tarian disgust and their touches of trench hysteria 
are, though very genuine emotions, not held at a 
sufficient distance to be turned satisfactorily into 
poetry. After the First World War, Mr Graves. 
whose nerves had been badly shaken by his war 
experiences, tried to return for consolation to his 
bucolic themes, but found that the country magic 
no longer worked healingly. He felt a deep estrange- 
ment both from Nature and man; he could no longer 
find in the country landscape a deep source of 
reassurance, nor, in the upper-middle-class society 


into which he had been bred, firm traditions of 
integrity. Yet he still felt the need to go on writing 
poetry, and there now remained only one direction 
for his poetry to move in—that of introspective 
irony. 


The Quality of Pessimism 

In a very profound sense, the unifying theme of 
all Mr Graves’s best poetry is maladjustment. He 
felt maladjusted even to his own body, for which he 
sometimes uses the metaphor of a boat or a prison; 
even more so to the body of society and the body 
of the world. Yet he remained a romantic poet, a 
poet, that is, whose deepest need was to celebrate 
something. Taking a dim view of Nature, a poor 
view of society, a glum view of himself, what should 
he celebrate? There is one subject of much of the 
greatest lyrical poetry of the past which allows a 
combination of the celebrative mood with an 
acceptance of the grimmest pessimism. That subject 
is romantic love. It is almost part of the notion of 
romantic Jove that, beginning well, it should end 
badly: 


Dangerous it had been with love-notes 

To serenade Queen Famine. 

In tears I recomposed the former scene, 

Let the snow lie, watched the moon rise, 
suffered the owls, 

Paid homage to them of unevent. 


The roots of this theme, realized in so intensely 
personal a fashion, were no doubt deep in Mr 
Graves’s private life. He felt, nevertheless, the need 
which every good poet does feel to generalize, to 
objectify the merely personal. His important prose 
book The White Goddess is a claim that the cele- 
bration of the sexual tragedy is the essential, the 
original, and the only true poetic theme. Other 
things that other people call poetry (Paradise Lost 
or Lycidas, for instance) are rhetoric. 


Compulsive Ritual 

What is interesting, of course, is that what Mr 
Graves had selected as the main poetic theme 
would be, to many people's taste, an excessively 
conventional theme, one full, for any poet but an 
extremely fastidious one, of all sorts of temptations 
to triteness and sentimentality. One thinks of all 
the Elizabethan poems on the subjects of beauty 
that fades, roses that must be plucked when they 
are fresh, lovers who are fickle and who prove 
untrue, the brief joys of youth that must be paid 
for by the repentant sorrow of old age, and one 
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admires Mr Graves enormously for never even 
beginning to realize that just over the wall from his 
own strange wilderness there was a park, a * garden 
of love’, laid out with the most banal symmetr, 
Commonplaces perhaps cease to be common 
places when one has arrived at them, groping! 
through the pain of personal experience. But w! 
one notes also is a movement in Mr Graves awe 
from the still personal, still subjective, note of «h 
beautiful comparatively early Sick Love, 

O Love, be fed with apples while you may, 

And feel the sun and go in royal array, 

A smiling innocent on the heavenly causeway 


to the ritual gravity of the late, * magical’ / 
cession in Late October. Here the words are 
so much like a cry from the heart as like the repe 
cries of many hearts made into a ceremony: 


How hard the year dies: no frost yet. 

On drifts of yellow sand Midas reclines, 
Fearless of moaning reed or sullen wave. 
Firm and fragrant still the brambleberries. 
On ivy-bloom butterflies wag. 

Spare him a little longer, Crone, 

For his clean hands and love-submissive heart 


In one sense, such a poem is ‘ religious’; yet 
Graves does not believe, nor is the reader inter 
to, that this intercession will prevent a year { 
ending, a man from growing old, a rom 
attachment from ending in disaster. The 

compulsion is in the ritual itself, ritual for rit 
sake. What is appeased is not the Crone (who 
figure of speech and an anthropological allusi 
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but the reader’s heart and the poet's, placated by 
this solemnity in its agitation of absurd protest. 
The making of a poem is itself, after all, a traditional 
compulsive ritual (involving compulsions and 
formalities) of whose practical purposes we cannot 
give any very coherent account. It calms us and 


soothes us. We often need to be calmed and 
soothed. 
No Therapeutic 


Mr Graves himself would refuse to indulge, 
however, in any such psychologizing 4 /a I. A. 
Richards; his defence of poetry is not that it is 
therapeutic. His defence is merely that it expresses 
love and celebrates goodness, a love and goodness 
of which his vision is precise: 

Firm and fragrant still the brambleberries. 

On ivy-bloom butterflies wag. 
Mr Graves has also a very precise sense of a limiting 
and threatening evil; yet this sense never leads him, 
such is his peculiar fastidiousness, into making 
sweeping gestures of defiance, regret, protest. 
Yeats, whom I think a great poet and whom Mr 
Graves despises, has a line and a half that I can 
never read without tears: 

Man is in love and loves what vanishes, 

What more is there to say? 
I think that line and a half more magnificent than 
anything in Mr Graves; but I can appreciate that 
special moral and literary Puritanism—ironic 
stoicism, the horror of rhetoric—that would cause 
Mr Graves, when reading that line and a haif, to 
wrinkle his nose in disdain. 


Poetry is Humanizing 

Miss Nott left Mr Graves (as she left Yeats) out 
of The Emperor's Clothes. They would both have 
been hard nuts for her to crack. The rationalist, 
with both of them, would get beyond the problem 
of belief to the problem of happiness. Are Mr 
Graves’s poetic attitudes perversely self-tormenting ? 
Why do we critically approve of his terrible sadness 
(where we find the sadness of much of Housman, 
for instance, sentimental and self-indulgent)? What 
kind of * truth * does he tell us? Or tell rationalists? 
A completely rationaily happy person—David 
Hume is an obvious example—tends to be about 
poetry, as Hume was, a Philistine. Yet it is a good 
thing that a bridge should be built between com- 
placency and the poet's expioration and mastery of 
his pain. Poetry is humanizing; not all who are 
so complacent as Hume was are also so humane. 
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Endless Quest 


by ROYSTON PIKE 

Six varieties of religious experience 
described in a series of TV talks 
are now available in book form 


AST year’s series of TV talks by Mr Christophe 
Mayhew on the great living religions of t! 

world have now been issued in volume forr 
under the not altogether appropriate title of M: 
Seeking God (Allen and Unwin, 12s 6d). 

Not altogether appropriate, since at least one « 
the friends whom Mr Mayhew brings before us—th 
Buddhist retired judge in Rangoon—denies th: 
existence of God, and the others contradict eac! 
other most seriously. For the Indian Methodis: 
minister in charge of a leper home, God is a lovin 
personality, but for the Hindu swami he is * th 
inner self of everything that exists, including yo 
and me.” The young Franciscan friar in Rom 
describes him as a Trinity, but the Moslem praye: 
leader in Lahore, while maintaining that Muhamma 
is the last and greatest of the line of Prophets, hold 
with the Rabbi of the Hampstead synagogue tha 
God is One and Indivisible. 

Furthermore, it may be urged that the selectio: 
is unrepresentative in that all the * subjects” ar 
liberal-minded men, tolerant of each other's beliefs 
they are all well educated and highly cultured, an 
it is very likely that their confessions of faith woul 
be unrecognized and repudiated by the great majorit 
of their fellow religionists. Mr Mayhew admits this 
and he also acknowledges that there is no commo: 
basis of doctrine on which they may meet. 


Dusty Answer 

If we take the statements of my six friends, h 
says, and subtract from them those parts which 
contradict each other, very little seems to be lefi 
If the Rabbi is right and Christ was not divine 
there is little left to Christian doctrine. If the 
Indian Methodist is right and God revealed himse'' 
to Christ and not to Muhammad, what is left of 
Islam? If the Buddhist is right and God does noi 


exist, what is left of the beliefs of the other five? 
In striving for the lowest common multiple of 
belief, says Mr Mayhew in his own thoughtful and 
deeply interesting contribution to the discussion, 
the most we should be left with would be some such 


The Franciscan rosary (from ‘Men Seeking God’) 


proposition as that the world is ruled by a benevolent 
power, and even this would probably be denied by 
the Buddhist, and indeed is questioned by Mr 
Mayhew himself. * I can only say, with sorrow, that 
I can see no logical way in which, for example, the 
existence of a benevolent ruler of the universe can 
be made to square with the existence of pain and 
evil. If God is not responsible for pain and evil, 
he is not the ruler of the universe. If he is responsible, 
how can we regard him as_ benevolent?’ 

Are then the beliefs of Christian and Hindu, Jew 
and Moslem and Buddhist, valueless? If we have 
regard only to matters of doctrine, we are con- 
fronted with irreconcilable contradictions: the six 
friends talk with six voices, and each voice is 
different and mutually contradictory. But when we 
move to the field of religious experience, we find a 
very different state of affairs. Whereas dogma 
separates, religious experience seems to bring the 
men of the creeds together in unity, even though 
they tend to explain and interpret that experience 
in different terms. One may refer to ‘a sense of 
the presence of God’ and another to * Unity with 
Brahman’; * Peace through submission to the will 
of Allah’, is contrasted with such things as * En- 
lightenment and * Nirvana and * absolute detach- 
ment’. But all have something that may be 
described as religious experience, and even when 
every allowance is made for the objections advanced 
by psychologists and physiologists against the 
reality of such experiences, there seems to remain a 
residue of something * out there *. 


| 
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The End of Antiquity 


by ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


The Romans were tolerant of most religions, yc' 
they tried to extirpate Christianity in a series 0! 


savage persecutions. This article examines the 


reason why the Christians aroused hostilit, 


HE objection to being fooled is the beginning 

of rationalism. And we are fooled so much 

in our homes, our schools, and our | 
versities about the way things began that e 
rationalist naturally wants to have the bogus st 
replaced by a true story—not only how the wh 
thing began, which is the subject of astronomy « 
cosmology; not only how man began, which is | 
subject of biology and anthropology; but how ' 
particular thing began which we call Christ 
civilization, and to defend which we are told to 
ready if necessary to commit nuclear race suicide 


The Old Story 


The story which we are told in childhood is t! 
nearly two thousand years ago, when the wc 
had become very wicked indeed, God himself | 
came man in order to redeem it; that God w 
born, grew to manhood, and went about do 
good in Palestine under the Roman Empire; 1! 
he was crucified—apparently for doing good 
the procurator Pontius Pilate, but (naturally, bei 
God) rose from the dead and founded a Chu 
of do-gooders to carry on; that these do-good 
the Christians, were savagely persecuted by 
Roman emperors for two or three centurie: 
apparently for doing good and for having scrur 
about dropping a pinch of incense on the | 
before the emperor's statue; until at last a «& 
emperor called Constantine saw how wicked : 
other emperors had been, and established Chris: 
anity and doing good as the religion of the wor J 
for ever after. 

It simply will not do. Quite apart from such 
questions as who wrote the New Testament or 
whether Jesus ever lived and all that, experi 
tells us that sane men do not persecute people who 
do them good, but people who do them evil or. 


at a pinch, who they think may do them evil. In 
the Roman emperors we are dealing with sane 
Statesmen like Trajan, Marcus Aurelius and 
Diocletian. What a madman like Nero did is not 
to the point. What could have worked up Marcus 
or Diocletian to such a pitch as to order men and 
women to be thrown- to wild beasts, roasted alive, 
or otherwise misused? Not a silly scruple about a 
pinch of incense. Then what? 

I am afraid that the latest book on the subject, 
Christ and the Casars: Historical Sketches, by 
Ethelbert Stauffer (SCM Press, 18s), does nothing 
but tell the old story over again with some inter- 
esting, but irrelevant illustrations from ancient coins 
and sculptures. Professor Stauffer has made coins 
his speciality and, being enthusiastic for his subject, 
greatly exaggerates the light which they can throw 
on the ordinary life of the times in which they were 
struck. 

Ancient rulers decorated their coins with 
emblems of divinity and titles like * father of his 
country’ and so on. To Professor Stauffer this 
proves that the whole ancient world was waiting 
for a god to appear on earth. The ordinary mortal 
who tendered a coin for a drink or a pair of shoes 
probably gave no more thought to the inscription 


The face of the fifth century (‘Christ and the Ceesars’) 
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on it than we give to the Dei gratia on our 
money. 

The inscriptions are interesting as showing what 
the governments which designed them wanted tc 
advertise. They are no evidence that the advertis« 
ment sold the goods. 

However, to Professor Stauffer a coin reveals not 
only government policy, but the great heart of th 
people throughout the Roman Empire. Sin 
everybody on this showing was pining for a Saviou 
poetic justice demanded that a Saviour should com: 
and by reading the New Testament and oth 
Christian literature with uncritical faith he sho, 
that the demand was marvellously supplied. F 
the rest, the book consists of bad logic—as whx 
the author, commenting on the Gospel story of t! 
tribute money, argues that anyone handling Roma 
denarii was morally bound to pay tribute (if Hit! 
had conquered England, and we had had to pz 
German notes for our bread and cheese, wou! 
that have made resistance immoral ?); bad historic 
judgment—as when he calls the emperor Claudi 
“an insignificant fool’; and rhetorical fustian . 
libitum. 


Forgery 

Sometimes Professor Stauffer takes it on hims« ‘ 
to fake evidence that is not there, as when he te 
us that * Josephus” account of the beginnings 
Christianity reaches its climax in a note justifyi: 
the sentence of Pilate and closes with the alarmi: 
remark that ‘nevertheless the Christians have n. 
died out.” Whatever Josephus did say has be n 
hopelessly effaced by forgery. Professor Staufi 
has no right to parade this reconstruction as if 
were a matter of fact. And when he says, ‘ Tlic 
Christians could be attacked, persecuted, tortured 
to death without uttering a word that could be 
called political polemics’, has he forgotten the 
invective of Minucius Felix against the power whic’), 
* in origin a collection of criminals ’, held all it had 
by virtue of plunder and slaughter? Totiens ervo 
Romanis inpiatum est quotiens triumphatum— each 
Roman triumph has meant a new impiety’. If an 
educated Christian in the early third century cou!d 
write like that, what was the language of the rank 
and file who had drunk the heady wine of apo- 
calyptic propaganda ? 

No one can begin to understand the end of 
ancient civilization who does not see that, like its 
fellows, it was an arena of class struggle, and 
that Christianity was a complex product of that 


Struggle. 


Sartre on Literature 


and Life 


by H. J. BLACKHAM 
RENCH intellectuals pursue ideas with adole- 
scent zest, and there is a public for the game. 
Jean-Paul Sartre has made an international 
reputation since the War with his novels and plays, 
and it is therefore presumed that there is a public 
here for his articles. The odd evidence of this 
presumption is the way in which a collection of these 
pieces has been slung at the public (Literary and 
Philosophical Essays, by Jean-Paul Sartre; Rider, 
18s) without any introduction, without any editorial 
notes, without the provenance and dates of the 
essays (except in two cases out of thirteen). 
However, it does not really matter, for the trans- 
lation by Annette Michelson is quite good, the 
essays selected are extremely interesting, and most 
of them don't date—they belong mainly to the 
1940s. The first half of the book contains seven 
essays in literary criticism, followed by an interlude 
of three sketches of the American scene. The 


second half contains three philosophical essays of 
major interest. 


A Metaphysician 

This is an age of criticism, and the achievement 
of contemporary British and American literary 
critics is without parallel in the history of our 
culture. Sartre’s vigorous intelligence is equal to 
the best of this production. Of course he approaches 
literature from the point of view of his own dogmatic 
humanism. But that does not blind him. He is 
not a propagandist. He is a metaphysician; he is 
also an artist. He understands the subtle relations 
between a writer's metaphysical beliefs and his 
fictional techniques, even his grammar. 

‘ A fictional technique always relates back to the 
novelist’s metaphysics. The critic’s task is to define 
the latter before evaluating the former.” From his 
own metaphysics he derives the following general 
law governing the relation of the novelist to his 
creatures: * The novelist may be either their witness 
or their accomplice, but never both at the same 
time 

He applies this law in a devastating judgment of 
Francois Mauriac’s novels. *‘ Because M. Mauriac 
does not observe these laws, he does away with 
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his characters’ minds.” This is the only hostile 
judgment in these essays. He loves Faulkner's art, 
although he does not believe in his metaphysics. 
He thinks (that is, he thought in 1938) that Dos 
Passos is the greatest writer of our time. He presents 
the novels of Jean Giradoux as re-creating with 
charm and novelty an Aristotelian world which had 
been forgotten for four hundred years. 

He writes a penetrating essay on the early story 
of Camus’ The Outsider, putting him with th 
seventeenth century French moralists, the pr 
cursors of Nietzsche, an essay much quoted | 
Mr Connolly in his introduction to the Eng!) 
translation of L’Etranger. He uses an analysis 
the work of Maurice Blanchot to light up | 
intentions, methods, and limits of the fantastic 
a literary genre and as an oblique commentary 
Kafka 

In all this his judgments are a by-product of 
sustained interpretative reconstruction of the write 
work, which shows a rare combination of prop 
confidence and diffidence. The main compla 
one might make, and this applies in these ess: 
only to Faulkner, would be that his method ca 
for treatment of the total achievement of the writ: 
that it seeks to be definitive. That is the norm 
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ambition of the critic, and it is the merit of M. 
Sartre that although this is specially his temptation 
he is well able to resist it and to remain tentative 
when nothing else is justified. 

The three philosophical essays which fill the 
second half of the book deal with Brice Parain, 
Descartes, and the materialism of modern Marxists; 
and they indirectly and most readably present 
Sartre’s own basic philosophical ideas better than 
anything yet translated into English. 


Creative Liberty 

The essay on Descartes is shortest. His argument 
is that Descartes portrays the true idea of liberty in 
describing the liberty of God, and that it has taken 
two centuries for man to recover the idea of creative 
liberty and appropriate it to himself to whom it 
belongs. I read this essay in the library of the 
French liner Liberté in 1951; it was an introduction 
by Sartre to his selection from Descartes in a 
popular series. I noted at the time: * Impossibility 
of Descartes’ God, the refutation of Sartre, and the 
clue to Sartre.’ That was too easy, for Sartre here 
subordinates the perennial problems of knowledge 
and value to the problem of freedom, and that 
remains a service and a challenge to philosophy. 

In the essay * Materialism and Revolution °, after 
a thorough exposure of materialism as a philosophy, 
even dialectical materialism (which slides into 

lealism), Sartre, who unlike most critics is on the 
ide of the revolution, goes into the phenomenology 
of revolution and shows how the philosophy of 
materialism has come to be bound up with the 
revolutionary outlook, and how the revolutionary 
ect denies the philosophy and is in danger of being 
‘estroyed by the philosophy and therefore requires 
.n adequate philosophy which will interpret it, a 
1 -volutionary humanism by which a man may assert 
himself as a man among men and affirm human 
f-eedom in and through history, in ‘ the slow stern 
conquest of socialism °. 

I have no space left in which to describe the 
most interesting of all these essays,“ Departure and 
Keturn *, in which Sartre follows sympathetically at 
length the long pilgrimage of Brice Parain from his 
fight into extremism after the First World War to 
his return to sober limits, with the goal still un- 
certain. These few essays are thick with intellectual 
interest, so that it is hardly possible to stop talking 
avout them. And there are four or five of them 
which taken together furnish a clue to the puzzling 
aberrations of our time and their relation to the 
permanent human interests. 
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by PATRICK WILLIAMS 


H. LAWRENCE cannot have though 
very highly of Mr Lewisham’s concept 

, Of love; altogether too snivelling a 
poetic for one thing, not enough of the god-lix« 
Phallus for another. In any case H. G. We 
believed in science and progress—ugh! Px 
Lawrence could never stomach that one. [§ 
the two novelists have something in comm: 
They each had a liberating effect for many 
their own generation, and both have diminish 
reputations. Soon, I hope, Wells will be 
habilitated and given his proper due. At 1 
same time Lawrence might be presented in a mo 
sympathetic light to those who have inherited t! : 
scienticism, if not the optimism of Wells. fF 
Lawrence has come in for some rough treatme 
from scientific humanists. Particularly harsh 
Bertrand Russell, who sees in Lawrence's * cult 
the blood * the springs of Fascism. 


Reason and Relationships 

Is Wells too reasonable and Lawrence t 
irrational for readers today? Wells, for instanc . 
wrote about sexual love from a conventiona! , 
romantic standpoint, though blended with humo 
and social insight, not to say plain biologic .! 
common sense, whereas Lawrence did not rea 
write about sexual love at all. The sexual incide: s 
in his books are more often than not the poteuit 
symbols he used for his greatest preoccupation, t 
problem of human relationships. No other nove! ;t 
has described people in relationship, * togethernes 
as he called it, quite like Lawrence, and if his 
exposition often sounds strange and mystical it is 
because he was attempting something new and not 
without mystery. Though well observed, his soca! 
settings are perfunctory, his characters are sketchy 
(unlike the best in Wells) and come to life only 
through their relationships. 

Lawrence, as Blake had done, declared war on 
abstractions, because he believed that persistent 
abstract thought poisoned human relationships, 
prevented the immediacy of vital emotional ex- 
perience. The abstract notions of Christianity 
filled him with horror: 

* I just was never able to understand the language 
of salvation. I never knew what they were talking 


Love and Mr Lawrence 


*Fauns and Nymphs’, by D. H. Lawrence (reproduced 


from 


about, when they raved about being saved, and 
safe in the arms of Jesus, and Abraham's bosom, 
and seeing the great light, and entering into glory: 
I just was puzzled, for what did it mean?... How 
could I enter into glory, when glory is just an 
abstraction of a human state, and not a separate 
reality at all?~ 

This passage turns up in the introduction to his 
own paintings which is included in the new selection 
of Lawrence's essays Sex, Literature and Censorship 
(Heinemann, 15s). Further on he writes in the same 
vein: 

‘What do they expect us to see in the cross? 
A sort of gallows? Or the mark we used to cancel 
a mistake ?—cross it out! That the cross by itself 
was supposed to mean something always mystified 
me.” 

Far from being irrational, though he may not 
always have employed the precise terms of reason, 
Lawrence was a humanist who believed in Man 
and in the capacity of men to save themselves from 
themselves by their own efforts. This much he 
shared with Wells, however great their differences 
in temperament and talent. 
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CAN WE BELIEVE ?—III | 


Language and a Choice of Life 


Yet another point of view—that of the philosophy of language— 


is given in the third article in this series of personal affirmations. 


If there is no answer-book, we must create our own moral values 


by RONAI 


N associating myself, as I do, with the * Phik 
Re of Language’ I do not commit myself ' 

a body of beliefs, as I should in becoming, sa: 
a Thomist. Rather, I accept the value and impor 
ance of a group of methods of elucidating phil: 
sophical problems—methods developed by Russe! 
Wittgenstein and many others during this centur, 
but owing also a very great deal to David Hum: 
The philosopher of language has reason to belie, 
that most traditional problems in philosophy deri, 
their peculiar puzzlement from the confusion with: 
them of questions of fact, questions of definitio: 
questions of evaluation and numerous other strand 
of meaning. The only hope of settling them lies :) 
patiently unravelling that logical complexity. Thi 
cannot be done for all problems simultaneous! 
nor can ‘problems’ be taken as units foi 
individual, once-for-all * treatment ’. Separat« 
formulations of problems present significant vari: 
tions among themselves, which force the philosop! 
to scrutinize each presentation of a philosophica 
* worry * as it arises, in its uniqueness. 


Sense and Nonsense 

This has to be said in order to avoid the st:: 
common confusion between the philosopher 
language and the logical positivist. The latte 
confronts language with a ‘ verification-principle ’, 
a criterion of meaningfulness by which to dis 
criminate between empirical affirmative propositions 
truths of logic, and ‘nonsense "—or pseudo- 
statements—including ethical, esthetic and religious 
language. The philosopher of language certaini) 
shares with the positivist his belief that certain 
traditional conceptions of metaphysics are mistaken; 
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for philosophy cannot do the work of science, the 
exploration of the nature of reality. But he refuses 
to state dogmatically that meaningful expressions 
must conform to particular, classifiable logical 
patterns, recognizable in advance. What looks like 
nonsense may often be very good sense, in the 
context of a poem perhaps: a paradox—formally a 
contradiction—may mediate a fresh imaginative 
vision of the world... The treatments given to 
problems by different linguistic philosophers show 
little uniformity, follow no ‘party line’. In the 
philosophy of religion, although many are sceptics, 
others (no less philosophers of language) are con- 
firmed believers. 

The greater ‘hospitality’ of this approach to 
philosophy—its slowness to dismiss the perplexing, 
non-standard use of language as devoid of meaning 

may have important practical effects. If a certain 
ise of language is excluded from the meaningful by 
a rigid verification principle, a philosopher thereby 
makes the experiences, whatever they are, which 
this use of language attempted to communicate, 
very nearly unavailable to himself. Because language 
and experience are so inextricably intertwined, to 
: ule out the language (be it metaphysical or religious) 
iS largely to rule out also the experience. 

If one conceives philosophy as an instrument 
primarily for the elucidation (often the dissolving ) 
of philosophical problems, then plainly one cannot 
at the same time offer grand metaphysical answers 
to the grand metaphysical questions: * Is time real? *, 

What is the meaning of life?” and so on. Nor 
does the philosopher of language consider it within 
his province as a philosopher to present his own 
value-judgments as possessing professional authority. 


The most philosophy may be able to do for ethics, 
say, is to provide a logical study of its language 
Such a study cannot terminate in statements like 
* From all this, it follows that we should do X, ani 
that Y is unthinkable.’ 

Further, most philosophers of language belic\c 
that judgments of value are logically distinct from 
any kind of statement of fact, even statements of 
very strange fact—about a supposed ‘world f 
values for instance. To make a value-judgmen' 
not to describe a state of affairs, but to prescribe « 
priority of choice, a mode of behaviour; it may »« 
to commend a symphony, a sunset, or to conde: 
a way of life. Values cannot in any way be * reac 
off’ from what is the case. 


Substitute for Belief 

Add all this up, and it becomes evident that ‘« 
contribution of a philosopher of this mode 
thinking to a series on the practical impact 
philosophy on life promises to be a meagre o: : 
Yet I do not think it follows that he must < 5 
nothing at all about problems of existence with 
self-contradiction. 

To see the asserting of values as a creative « 
the endorsing of a pattern of life for myself : 
others, even though it may at first seem an unsta 
substitute for belief in the discovering or * intuitin ~ 
of pre-existing, objective values may incidenta 
deliver one from certain less desirable but adhes 
beliefs. For example, we are, no doubt, at libe 1 
to view the human scene as it might appear fro: 
point in outer space and to be depressed by 
thought of its insignificance when thus seen. |\u 
from the fact of man’s * smallness’ compared w ‘th 
the space about him, no depreciation follows lo; ic- 
ally. For I am equally free to assume quite a 
different viewpoint—that of someone in love, or of 
a musician in a chamber group—from which human 
beings and their activities occupy the whole sta 2c, 
are supremely important. Neither view is logically 
forced on me: there is no single * authentic ’ stand- 
point which reason compels me to adopt. Ii | 
decide that humanity is of no importance at all, | 
cannot offer as a good reason for this the fact that 
from Mars it must be hard to detect any signs of 
human habitation, nor that in so many thousand 
(or less) years man may have vanished from the 
earth. 

Suppose, again, that I believe there is no life 
hereafter. This belief may be taken (with equal 
logical propriety) in two different ways. I may see 
it as making this present life less significant than it 


might have been, were there another to follow it; 
or I may see it as giving new seriousness and im- 
portance to this life; for what is not done here and 
now can never be done. To have failed to live to 
the full in this life is to have failed for ever. To 
have prevented someone else from enjoying life to 
the full is an injury which no God will * make up 
for’ in a future existence. The situation is ambi- 
guous; neither judgment is dictated by the facts; 
and neither is contradicted by the facts. 

The crux is this: if once I decide to accord the 
highest value to human beings—which is something 
I do, not something I discover about them—then 
it is senseless to adopt at the same time a viewpoint 
which makes nonsense of my decision, and which 
is not in any way forced on me. This would be like 
performing a string quartet in a sports stadium 
and condemning it on grounds of inaudibility. 

If value-judgments are not statements of empirical 
fact, that does not mean they are less important, 
have less logical prestige, than statements of fact. 
The positivists, who were interested above all in 
the philosophy of science, got the logic of scientific 
statements sharply in focus, but moral and esthetic 
language came out of their analysis badly blurred. 
Many people, understandably, took this to mean 
that all propositions were to be judged against the 
standard mode! of empirical affirmations; the less 
they resembled these, the less logically respectable 
they were. But just as | am under no logical 
obligation to choose a viewpoint of the human 
scene which depreciates it, no more am I obliged 
to choose a language (metaphors, analogies, 
emotively-coloured descriptions, etc.) in studying 
morality and esthetics, which would tend to de- 
preciate those, by contrasting them unfavourably 
with statements of fact. 


A Supreme Concern 

I realize that most of what I have so far said 
about the interplay between philosophizing and 
living life has been negative. I have been concerned 
to deny vigorously that a philosopher of language 
* discredits * ethics or esthetics in giving his peculiar 
kind of account of them. He is not logically com- 
mitted to saying that the more susceptible a 
proposition is of being verified, the more important 
is that fragment of life in which the proposition 
finds its use. Positively, | have drawn attention to 
the presence of ‘ ambiguous situations’ in which 
value-judgments of conflicting sorts may with 
equal propriety be made. 
If then I go on now to say that the vision a 
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person may have of his own life, the pattern he 
sees it assuming, the distinctive way he integrates 
his memories of the past and ideal aims for the 
future, should be one of the supreme concerns of 
a human being, | am saying nothing incompatible 
with what has gone before. Certainly, to spotlight 
the ‘inner life’ is to go against the grain of the 
behaviourism to which philosophers of language 
have often been sympathetic. The elusiveness, un- 
graspability, of the inner life “ which for Ryle marks 
the inner world as beyond salvage is for Sartre it 
most important feature * (Iris Murdoch, Sartre, p 56) 
But to follow Sartre here rather than Ryle need not 
involve renouncing the insights of the philosophy 
of language in general. Nor must the conception 
of a man’s life as the object of his creative endeavour 
be the monopoly of ‘ existentialist" modes 
philosophy, or of a particular theological body 
belief. I may simply accept its importance as 
independent underived value-judgment. 

I can see my life as a centre of struggle betwee 
two competing elements; the shape I strive to gi’ 
it myself—rounded, esthetically unified, and th 
intractability of the world into which I have bee 
thrown at a particular point in its history. Th. 
world is entirely indifferent to my attempts to resci 
my life from being simply a succession of thing 
that happen to me. It constantly threatens to shatte 
the pattern I am seeking to impose on it, and som« 
times succeeds in doing so. Edwin Muir, in 7) 
Story and the Fable, the earlier part of his aut 
biography, says, *...there is a great area of m; 
life during my first five years in Glasgow wit! 
which I can do nothing; it lies there like a hea 
of dull immovable rubbish.” 


* The Meaning of Life ’ 

Usually in such cases some prefabricated, secon 
hand pattern lies to hand as a substitute for my ow: 
hard-won authentic vision. Muir might have see 
these years as ‘* the-squalor-out-of-which-canx 
eventual-success but, he says * the complacenc, 
which can do this shocks me’. To * do something 
with one’s life is to make one’s own poem of :t 
to integrate within its pattern (and thus * com 
with ") the many things which happen to us withou: 
our choosing them to happen; to retain initiative 
in situations which seem determined to snatch ii 
mockingly from us. The * meaning of life’ is not, | 
think, something which we find or fail to find. It is 
something we create, often out of the most rc- 
calcitrant materials. 

In addition to this task of giving a shape to my 
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life, 1 accept as a duty (again an independent and 
underived value-judgment) respect for the vision 
which my neighbour may have of his life. To be 
morally sensitive is to take that unique vision into 
account in my moral dealings with that person—a 
procedure at the opposite pole from that of the 
crude utilitarian who looks on men as undifferenti- 
ated receptacles for the fruits of benefaction. 


Belief in God 

Something must finally be said on the question 
of belief in God. As I said, a philosopher of language 
is not committed to a dogmatic scepticism. If he 
is wise, he will avoid both the excessively inhospitable 
verification grid of positivism and a too hospitable 
assurance that every kind of statement has its own 
(equally proper) logic; religious statements being 
merely different from those of science. Over- 
hospitality would obliterate the distinction between 
sense and nonsense, lead to the abandoning of the 
crucial problem of validity. Tentatively I fear that 
the language of theology does break its moorings 
with ordinary use in such a way as to lead to a 
breakdown of meaning; but I’m not confident 
enough about this to be aggressively atheist. A vast 
amount of detailed work remains to be done in 
examining the relations between language in its 
religious use and in its everyday, scientific and 
moral uses. 

What I say of religion applies in some respects 
to metaphysics also. I do not think, as many 
philosophers do, that the metaphysical systems of 
the past are little more than large-scale exhibitions 
of confusions due to the mishandling of language: 
conceptual tangles. Nor is philosophy simply a 
therapy, a remedy for anxieties which find expression 
i. metaphysical questions. A metaphysical system 
may fail to be what it set out to be, a compre- 
hensive account of what is, but still have value of 
another kind. It may offer a fresh imaginative 
* slant’ on the world, a re-orientation on a massive 
scale, and be worth while for this reason alone. 
This is by no means the same as believing in it as 
its author presumably believed in it. There is 
bound to be an element of * as if” in my interpre- 
tetion; perhaps of nostalgic * as if *, especially since 
I have the kind of temperament which finds more 
delight in contemplating a mystery than in de- 
bunking it as a muddle, takes more pleasure in awe 
th in in iconoclasm. 

But, alas, there can be no guarantee that philo- 
sc phical conclusions and wish-fantasies must etern- 
ally coincide! 


by 


R. MOSTYN 


Automatic factories, guided missiles and pilotles 
planes usher in a new era in which men are re 


placed by machines. Is this a curse or blessing 


ORE nonsense is written about machin« 
than about anything else, which is sayin: 

a lot. Frankenstein’s monster, Capek 
Robots, Orwell’s nightmares of the future, ar 
blood-chilling attempts to point a moral which | 
for one, believe to be utterly misleading. We ar 
supposed to be moving into an age in which machine 
will work for us, fight for us, think for us, and be 
come our masters. I do not believe more than ha! 
of this story. 

If, indeed, human beings are to be spared th: 
drudgery of the assembly line and the coal pit, tha 
seems to me very good news. As for war, th 
following prophecy has been made by Dr Solandt 
Chairman of the Canadian Research Bureau fo 
Defence: ‘In the war of the future, it will not bx 
flesh and blood who will confront each other, bu 
robots, self-acting automatons, which are equippe 
with transmitters, as well as register apparatuses fo 
smell, sight, hearing, and touch receivers; makin 
decisions like soldiers, manipulating guns, contro! 
ling aircraft, transmitting news, and receiving an 
executing orders received by wireless... Thes: 
machine men, we are solemnly told, will keep thei 
heads cool and their nerves strong even under th 
heaviest fire. 


Push-button War 

Even wilder flights of fancy are indulged in b 
some commentators. Thus a German writer predicts 
that man will be condemmed to inactivity in 
push-button war. Rolf Strehl, whose book w 
shortly appear in an English version, under the 
* tithe The Robots Are Among Us (Arco Publishers 
Ltd), thinks we shall be glued to television sets 
spectators in the war of electrons. I can imagine 
worse ways of watching a battle. 

There is a great deal of interesting information 
packed into this book, and the ordinary reader, 


The Rise of 


_who, like myself, knows little science and less 


* Marsalus’, a robot constructed by a French engineer 


mathematics, can learn all he need know about 
Cybernetics—which is the study of calculating 
machines and push-button devices. I refuse to call 
the former electronic brains because that begs the 
whole question of whether machines can * think ’. 
It lands us, in company with Mr Strehl, up to the 
neck in a linguistic muddle. 

It never occurred to me when I listened to the 
disagreeable noise of a doodlebug overhead that it 
contained ‘ a complicated mathematical brain *. Yet 
that is the way Mr Strehi describes the automatic 
flight of a Skymaster across the Atlantic in 1947. 
His language becomes more lurid when he turns to 
a robot exhibited at the World Fair in Chicago in 
the early thirties. The machinery went wrong and 
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fatally injured its inventor. This is described as 
‘murder’. We read also that in 1946 ‘a second 
robot constructed by a young engineer from Mil- 
waukee became a murderer’. It would be just as 
sensible to speak of criminal guns or homicidal! 
motor-cars. 

In the Middle Ages the inventors of mechanica! 
puppets were thought to be in league with the Dey !. 
Although Mr Strehl does not believe this literally, 
he shares in common with many other people for 
whom the technician has taken the Devil's plac-, 
much the same feeling: that these complicate! 
gadgets are somehow uncanny and evil. A calculating 
machine seems to frighten him. * Something mor - 
trous, sinister, and demonic has happened’, | < 
exclaims. * The machine thinks °. 

It is a mistake to take a word that is applicale 
in one context and use it without qualification 1 a 
totally different context. The analogy betwee a 
human brain and a computor soon breaks do..n 
because the one is alive and the other dead. Ca!. '- 
lating is very far from being all we mean by thinki: ”, 
and we have yet to see a machine that has crea 1! 
a much better machine than itself without 
human aid. 

The first electronic computor was ENIAC 
war-time creation, capable of solving diffic 
mathematical problems at lightning speed. It cx 
add, subtract, multiply and divide, as well 
squaring and extracting the root of a number, : 
work with logarithms and solve differential a 
integral calculations. Thus it could solve equat 
with 150 unknown quantities and square the ro 
of a nine-figured number in a fraction of a secx 
Then there was * Bessie °, which undoubtedly helped 


The atomic mushroom ( from ‘The Robots are Among | 


to win the War. It worked out problems in con- 
nection with nuclear fission which a mathematician 
would have taken over a hundred years to calculate. 
Today, these projects have been carried much 
further, and a machine called Zephyr at Los Angeles 
can translate in several languages as well as forecast 
the weather. The translations, of course, are 
confined to basic vocabularies in which there are 
exact equivalents. Before calling it a brain, we had 
better wait until it can translate poetry. 

Plans have been worked out to construct a 
machine that could play chess, but the cost of 
making it is at present prohibitive. According to 
Mr Strehl, if a robot had to calculate in advance a 
game of fifty moves in order to beat an opponent 
in the world champion class, it would take a length 
of time longer than the age of the world. 

Brave New World 

Mechanization has already made some progress 
with electronic devices in suitable factories. Remote 
control is essential to certain kinds of work in 
atomic establishments. There is not much doubt 
that automatic devices will increasingly displace 
human labour, but so far there are only two great 
undertakings in the world which have changed 
over to robot production. One is in this country 
and produces radio sets, and the other is in Moscow 
and manufactures pistons, saving 80 per cent of 
manpower and reducing overheads by two-thirds. 

The problem of the leisure they create is hardly 
one that the machines can solve, although some 
bright ideas come from America. When the auto- 
typist renders stenographers and secretaries un- 
necessary, there may be a growth of Friendship 
Centres similar to those run in the United States 
and other countries by Clara Lane, who has been 
called * the queen of marriage-brokers °. Her motto 
is: ‘ Love is nothing mysterious, it can be calculated 
scientifically in advance—electrically and automatic- 
ally 

Punch-card robots have enabled her to arrange 
twenty thousand marriages in the past few years. 
Another American invention is the automatic 
matchmaker. You insert a dollar in a machine and 
the picture of a likely partner appears. If she is 
unsuitable you can insert a coin in another machine 
in Reno and obtain a document which declares that 
the marriage is dissolved. 

Historically, the invention of machinery was 
delayed because slavery seemed to render it un- 
necessary. I do not think it makes sense to talk 
of a new slavery with machines as the masters. 
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_IN SEARCH OF KNOWLEDGE | 


This is the first of a series recom) 


for the layman who wants to ~ 


ledge. Dr Hutten deals here wi: 


by 


HE development of science is so rapid toda 
that even the scientist can hardly keep u: 
with it; the layman seems hopelessly le! 
behind. This is particularly true of physics. It 
thus natural to ask the physicist to explain 
simple language the latest facts and theories. If ti 
H-bomb should destroy us, at least we would lik 
to console ourselves—like Pascal's thinking reed 
with the knowledge of how our end comes abo 
even if we can do nothing to prevent it. 


Popularizing Science 

In spite of the flood of popular expositions 
physics which has been poured out during the la 
twenty-five years, it is not easy, however, to find 
book that can be recommended without reservatio 
One reason for this is obvious, namely, that physic 
experiments have become so remote from the 
familiar experiences of everyday life that it 
difficult to describe them in simple languag 
Another reason is, I think, that physics is tic 
oldest and most advanced of the sciences (in the 
modern sense of this word); and it has become. 
therefore, the prime target for philosophical spec. - 
lations. 

The books of Eddington and Jeans, now some- 
what forgotten but very much in vogue before the 
War, are an example. Both were first-class physicists : 
and the facts and theories they wrote about—and 
they wrote well—were certainly correctly described 
But their books are shot through with metaphysics 
which has given them a misleading, and often a very 
objectionable, bias. Many of the misconceptions 
that are alive today among educated people must 
be laid at their door. 

To popularize science without vulgarizing it is a 


Learning about Physics 


the latest development of physics 


HUTTEN 


nding a reliable source of reading 


-ep abreast with modern know- 


very difficult task. And when a science is as de- 
veloped as physics the task is doubly difficult; for 
the story to be told is, of necessity, a long one and 
thus needs to be condensed; but the earlier, classical, 
theories are not as well known as one might think 
and cannot be left out. Many of the recent authors 
assume that the reader is acquainted with Newtonian 
mechanics and Maxwell's field theory and im- 


mediately start their exposition with quantum 
mechanics. This is likely to make confusion twice 
confounded. It is one reason why modern physics 


has been so misunderstood by the general public; 
for example, the strange ideas current today that 
quantum mechanics has * abolished ’ causality arise 
from this lack of knowledge. Even in physics it is 
necessary to see how new ideas relate to our past, 
and established, conceptions if we want to under- 
stand them properly. 


For the Layman 


What the layman wants—or at least needs, in my 
opinion—is a comprehensive account of the whole 
of physics: that is, of the main theories and of the 
facts which substantiate them. The elementary 
text-books would seem to be best suited for this 
purpose; there are many reliable books of this 
sort, but few readers will have the courage to tackle 
them. Their main drawback is—apart from an 
atrocious style—that they are often mere compila- 
tions heaping facts upon facts; they lack the 
coherence the general reader is looking for. Some 
of these text-books may also be too mathematical, 
though most use only a little algebra and, rarely, 
some calculus. One of the better, recent books 
belonging in this category is by A. Kolin-——Physics, 
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Michael Faraday (the National Portrait Gallery) 


its Laws, Principles, and Methods (McGraw-H 
London, 1950). 

However, what is really wanted is the type 
book that is both comprehensive and specia 
written for the lay public. It is surprising that th 
are so few of them. In fact, I can think of only one 
by Einstein and Infeld, entitled The Evolution 
Physics (Cambridge University Press). Origina 
published before the War it was recently reissu 
but it has not been brought up to date. T 
main ideas of physics are described in non-math 
matical language, with the aid of pictures < 
analogies; and though not every physicist might 
agree with the slight bias in favour of classi 
conceptions which is shown in the book, 
would hold it against the greatest physicist of 
times ? 

All other books—recently published and c 
petent—-belong to a third category: though writ 
for the layman, they treat only of modern phy 
and, more often than not, of quantum physics al: 
The revolution brought about by relativity theo: 
today largely forgotten, it seems, because quan: 
theory has turned out to be so much more spectac 
lar. This is quite unjustified, for the change in . 
basic concepts of space and time which resul! 
from relativity has rarely been described correct, 
Einstein’s little book, Relativity: A  Popu!. 
Exposition (1Sth edition, Methuen, 1954), 
classic which is still worth reading. 

There are a great many books that explain 
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‘would be useful. 


simple language the main results of quantum 
physics. Most of them are reasonably competent 
but often couched in terms that savour of sen- 
sationalism. This defect is avoided by Sir George 
Thomson in The Atom (Home University Library, 
4th edition, Oxford University Press, 1954). Another 
recent book is by L. de Broglie, The Revolution in 
Physics (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1954), which, 
however, is marred by a shockingly bad translation. 
Finally, the books of G. Gamow—Mr Tompkins in 
Wonderland, Mr Tompkins Explores the Atom, and 
The Birth and Death of the Sun—cover a great deal 
of physics in an imaginative, and often witty, 
manner (Cambridge University Press). 


Good Biographies 

If one wonders about the problem of how to 
make physics palatable to the layman, one is struck 
by the thought that a good biography or a history 
However, most biographies are 
concerned more with the man than with his ideas. 
I want to mention here the biography of Einstein 
by P. Frank (Jonathan Cape, 1948) where a reliable 
account of relativity, and also of quantum theory, 
can be found (and, unfortunately, some irrelevant 
gossip as well). 

It is a strange omission that we do not have today 
an up-to-date and complete history of physics. The 
volumes on the history of science that are being 
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produced in great profusion at the moment dea! 
largely with physics; but they are written either by 
dry-as-dust antiquarians or by axe-grinders. The 
‘scholarly’ productions resemble each other s: 
closely that one cannot tell them apart; they ar 
‘sound’, safe, and lifeless. They all talk abou 
Galileo, Kepler, and Newton—that is, they state the 
titles of their books and the exact dates of publi- 
cation; no attempt is made to understand th 
ideas and methods these physicists introduced an 
to relate them to our own views; at best, some 
Stereotype generalizations, empty and vague, a: 
offered. 

On the other hand, the axe-grinders—Christians 
(Protestant as well as Catholic) and Communists 
proceed on exactly opposite lines. They prove 
with the bluntest of dialectics, the working either o 
God or of the economic forces in physics. It is, 
think, a bit of a scandal—and, perhaps, a sign o 
the times—that no complete, modern, and reliab| 
history of physics is available today. Whittaker 
two volumes on The History of the Theories of th 
Aether and of Electromagnetism (Nelson, 195! 
1953) are of course excellent; they are restricted 
however, as the title indicates, though astonishing! 
comprehensive all the same; but they are rathe 
technical and, I fear, not suitable for the gener: 
reader. 


Philosophical Background 


Finally, we come to the books on the philosoph 
of science. Most of them are exclusively concerne 


with physics, and one would imagine that books « © 


this sort would contribute to our understanding « / 
physical theory. Some do, of course—but all of 
them are, in my view, very misleading. This is nc! 
only because philosophers writing about physics, ©: 
physicists indulging in philosophy, seem not to take 
enough trouble in acquiring technical competen: 
for both fields. As I see it, the main reason is that 
both follow, unwittingly or deliberately, one ‘ism « 
another; but no dogma, however reasonable it m. 
appear at first sight, about the nature of Nature 
and of man can help us in explaining science. 

This wholesale rejection of traditional epistemo- 
logy, that is, of the various theories of knowledge 
we have inherited from past centuries, may strike 
most people as too radical. In my view, this is 
exactly one of the lessons physics, and science in 
general, has taught us; it results in an understanding 
of science and its method that is very different from 
what is current today. Obviously, this is not the 
place to start an argument about it. But most 


people who want to inform themselves about 
physics do, I think, look for a coherent and unifying 
view which science seemed to give at one time. 
Science can still do so—though not physics alone, 
as was once assumed. 

The neat Newtonian universe in which the star 
and the speck of dust, both equally solid, follow 
their appointed paths is no more; instead we have 
something like the meson which seems to be particle, 
wave, and field all at once. The familiar, clear 
outline of things has become blurred; and the 
universe appears to be the offspring * by chance out 
of chaos”. * The sun is lost and the stars, and no 
man’s wit can well direct us where tc: look for it’. 
Yet we need not follow the fashion and regress 
to the comforts of religion, provided we learn 
to tolerate a little insecurity—an attitude that 
science has demanded of us not only today but 
always. 


| 
Communist Heretics 
| 


ARXIST historians may be the most charming 
of men, but they are seldom enjoyable to read. 
| Their determinist terminology is against them. 


This was my reaction to Isaac Deutscher’s new | 
book Heretics and Renegades (Hamish Hamilton, 
15s). Deutscher, a convinced Marxist, has 
collected together a number of his articles and 
reviews, some seven years old, to make what 
amounts to a gloss on his two earlier books on 
| Stalin, and Russia after Stalin, respectively. On 
| the recent political history of the USSR Deutscher 
is, of course, an authority and he has been proved 
right (as he himself several times admits) in his 
|  prognostications on the struggle for power in the 
| post-Stalin era. The recent fall from grace of 
Malenkov substantiates his case. However right 
| he is on this score, I cannot approve of the angry 
and captious dismissal of crusading ex-communists 
in the chapters from which his book takes its title. 
His conviction that human non-economic motives 
| are negligible robs him of any sympathy with the 
plight of the type of ex-communists who contribute 
to The God That Failed. He seems to me to 
confuse ex-communism with anti-communism, an 
elementary mistake, one would have thought, 
for a man so familiar with these twilight states. 
R. de T.W. 
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Henry Reed 


T is not easy to find the 
| precise reasons for the present 

new public interest in arche- 
ology, but it is probably at least 
partly due to the great popularity 
of Sir Mortimer Wheeler and his 
colleagues in the television series 
‘Animal, Vegetable, Mineral ?’. 
Lately the BBC has catered for 
this interest in the remote past in 
a number of sound radio pro- 
grammes. (The cynical may note 
that this is safer ground than 
rationalism, although archeology 
is far from being non-contro- 
versial.) But although archzxo- 
logical argument has been avoided 
as far as possible, a good deal of 
ground has been covered on the 
air, so to speak, and we have had 
Lost Centuries", a survey 
of the Dark Ages, of the transition 
from Roman to Saxon England, 
besides programmes on the Meso- 
lithic people of Britain and the 
pyramids of Egypt and a talk 
on *‘ Who Are the Welsh?’ * The 
Origins of Rome’, and a talk on 
the Hittites are promised. 


Vastly Entertaining 

Most of our poets of any 
reputation have written for the 
radio, even if few have made 
their reputations on it. Louis 
MacNeice is better known to a 
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On the Air 


Covering the month’s broadcasting and noting programmes to 


come, this radio commentary will in future be a regular feature 


by 


wide audience than he might 
have been, but it is Henry Reed 
who has bec: me almost com- 
pletely identified with the micro- 
phone. It is almost ten years 
since he wrote-* Noises’ and 
since then he has produced about 
seventy talks and thirty com- 
missioned features. He has been 
prolific, diverse and, to my mind, 
almost alway. vastly entertaining, 
and he is certainly entitled to 
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call his * benefit "— 
als of some of his 
pieces which has 
throughout April. 
e-broadcasts were 
(April 5),* A 
the Nineties ’ 
The Streets of 
| 22), and we shall 
Dick’ again on 
these are Third 
rerings, although 
» | would like to 
of them broadcast 
Service: they 
one. 


rvey 
Measure has 
the attention of 
In the latest quar- 
re Survey—Shakes- 
‘amb. Univ. Press, 
argues with much 
larship that .Mea- 
we can be fitted 
into the pattern 
other comedies 
sorrow and end 
trary to what is 
, he maintains, it 
misfit, a product 
s * Tragic Period ° 
on of disgust and 
it human baseness 
since the subject- 


DALTON 


matter of the play is sin, its 
design must have a religious basis, 
but ‘it is Isabella and the Friar- 
Duke who import religion into 
the play, not I... Measure for 
Measure can have a happy ending 
because, on this basis, it ends in 
the light of repentance and 
forgiveness. 

It is an interesting interpreta- 
tion, even if it leaves many of the 
difficulties unsolved, and we had 
a chance to see what Nevill 
Coghill is driving at when Ray- 
mond Raikes’s production of 
Measure for Measure, which was 
based on the Coghill interpreta- 
tion, was broadcast on March 27, 
April | and April 23 (Third). 

Shakespeare Survey 8 is, inci- 
dentally, being reviewed on April 
26 by Frank Kermode, Lecturer 
in English at Reading University 
and a frequent broadcaster on 
the Third, and he will have 
something to say about Nevill 
Coghill’s contribution to it 


TALKS TO COME 


Oxford Union Debate: 
‘This House believes that the 
methods of science are de- 
structive of the myths of 
religion’, Third, May 12. 


‘Son and Lover’: reminis- 
cences of D. H. Lawrence, 
compiled by Hardiman Scott, 
Third, May 8 and 10. 


‘Night and Day’: three 
Science Survey talks on the 
effect of light on living or- 
ganisms, Home, April 28, 
May 5 and 12. 
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Moonstruck 


Philosopher 


by HUMPHREY SKELTON 

S there an Order of Nature? Today, the fa.‘h 

in a coherent world system has come un’: 

heavy fire. Bertrand Russell, for example, believes 
we can get along very well without it, and that 
should be content to study things piecemeal in « 
own tiny corner of the sky. This point of view » 
sometimes called atomistic, and such knowledge 
we may lay claim to is thought to be derived 
analysis or the breaking down of complex who 
into their simple parts. 


Atomism is fashionable and so it is refreshing « 
find the case for an organic philosophy restated 
a profoundly original thinker who has a first-ha 
acquaintance with scientific theory and mode | 
logic. In his latest book (Accent on Form: 
Anticipation of the Science of Tomorrow, Routle: 
& Kegan Paul, 15s), Lancelot Law Whyte ma: : 
the somewhat daring speculations of his Unis 
Principle in Physics and Biology available to the | 
reader. Probably most scientists and professio: 2 
philosophers will shake their heads in disapproy «| 


What some people miss when they give up ta 
ditional religious beliefs is the sense that everyth .:: 
is moving in a certain definite direction. It is es 
to poke fun at the ‘one far off divine event tv 
which the whole creation moves’ and there ‘s 
nothing in Mr Whyte’s theory to support suci 
rosy and naive optimism, but the same sort of 
demand is met less crudely by the concept of a .\, 
of inevitable progress or by the Hegelian dialect - 


Freedom 


The notion of Providence becomes, so to speak, 
secularized as the Life Force or—as the ancient 
Chinese called it—The Way of Heaven. The 
purpose these ideas seem to serve is to make us 
feel at home in the universe instead of being 
“estranged’ or ‘ shipwrecked" to employ 
favourite existentialist terms. We may cease to 
believe in a God who is on our side and yet believe 
that in some sense history is on our side; or, what 
is perhaps more bracing, that we can be on the side 
of history. This is sometimes expressed by saying 
that freedom is the recognition of necessity. 
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It seems to me quite obvious that although such 
an attitude may be open to logical criticism, it is 
psychologically very useful. Many, though not all, 
find satisfaction in believing they are in harmony 
with a general development which runs throughout 
the whole of Nature. Metaphysicians have sought 
to discover some such universal tendency. But in 
the past they too often refused to look at Nature 
itself and so they deservedly got a bad name. 

These are the foundations on which Mr Whyte 
tries to build. He maintains that atomism will not 
work because it gives a static interpretation of a 
world that is in perpetual flux. Instead of talking 
about ultimate particles, we should think rather of 
processes that unfold in ever-changing forms. 

All this sounds rather abstract, but Mr Whyte 
brings it down to earth by imagining the scientists 
of tomorrow illustrating a course on * The world 
of Form’ by means of a film. Suppose we could 
see on the screen in half an hour the development 
of a human being from fertilization to death. He 
describes what it would be like to watch photographs 
of a human face taken every few days. 


Moon Language 


By contrast, if we look at the face of the moon, 
we probably see the print left by immense explosions 
that occurred when it took its present form some 
three thousand million years ago. * We have only 
to learn the moon language and we may know what 
was happening before there was life and before our 
terrestial continents and seas came into existence.’ 
Time almost stood still. ‘Anyone who lets his 
imagination play on the surface of the moon must 
surely become moonstruck ’, writes Mr Whyte. 

What Mr Whyte has done is to marry the teleology 
of Aristotle with the atoms of Democritus, bring 
them up to date, and offer the result as ‘a likely 
story *, in Plato’s famous phrase. This would point 
the way to a unity of science by revealing a single 
process underlying the dualism of matter and mind 
and, at the same time, make a positive affirmation 
regarding human life which is compatible with 
honesty. This affirmation is of ‘a principle per- 
vading all Nature and known to each of us in 
our own nature which enables us to face distress 
and destruction. It should be so general and so 
deep that we are not shaken by any particular 
disaster.. Mr Whyte believes that the idea of ‘a 
universal formative process" is what we need. It 
would have appealed to Spinoza and Goethe, but 
the dominant school of philosophy today will dismiss 
it as metaphysical moonshine. 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS | 


Musical Detection 


by SCOTT GODDARD 
NE of the most stimulating new books 
that has come my way recently is Profess 
Westrup’s An Introduction to Musica 
History (Hutchinson, 8s 6d). This small volume 
fit for the average pocket, has the superfic 
appearance of a potted history. A closer glance 
at the title dispels that misapprehension. In rea 
it is a guide to further study. It maps the rx 
which an alert student may follow and by so do 
reach his ultimate goal, whether that be a speciali 
or the average practical musician's hi: 
hill with its view over a vast extent of country. 


corner 


Responsible Popularizer 

The latter is finding it increasingly difficult now 
days to keep a clear vision of the ground befo 
him. The once familiar landscape is being cover 
with excrescences that change its contours. Wh 
was once fairly open ground is now thickly pop 
lated with new tribes of workers, each specializi: 
in some doubtless important and valuable but al: 
bewildering detail. At that point let him, t! 
average musician from whose ranks are and mus 
always be recruited the teachers in schools and a 
the other responsible popularizers, turn to Profess: 
Westrup’s book. There he will discover that t 
problem of selection is not so complex as it seem 
For there are, as there always have been, ways 
using the labours of these highly-geared specializ 
minds; always, be it noted, in their final sta’ 
when their knowledge is complete as far as they c 
make it so. The fruits of their toil can be enclos 
within the covers of a single volume. Once 
admirable average teaching professional with 
wide range of vision possesses the technique 
discovering sources, the matter is simple. Then 
chronological study suggested by Professor West: 
can be supplemented by closer study of particu! 
musical forms, a study which, as he rightly insis: 
is a necessity if the implication of styles is to | 
fully realized. From that we can go on to other 
matters on his list of necessities, such as the 
sources available to composers of a given pe od 
compared with those of another age, the conditions 
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for which composers wrote and the special circum- 
stances that bring forth national types of music. 

In this tightly-packed and closely-reasoned book 
that is one specimen of the author's expert guidance. 
It could only come from a musician who was himself 
one of the wide-ranging type, a man, in fact, who 
is not only a university professor but a good wind 
player and a lively conductor and producer of 
opera. Earlier in the book he gives his reader a 
fleeting glimpse of at least one corner where the 
specialist works with ant-like assiduity and produces 
results from which we profit. For example, the 
editing of ancient manuscripts and the hazardous 
decisions that have to be taken on questions of 
style of performance, what is called the cultivation 
of the historic ear. This is a prime necessity for all, 
that we should endeavour to listen back, as one 
glances back over a road one has travelled. One 
has to recapture, as best one may, the esthetic 
conditions in which this ancient music once existed, 
to rediscover a lost emotion so as to bring it into 
this day of ours and with it the music itself. And 
first come the specialists, working on these old 
pages of obscure notation, translating them into 
modern usage without harming them. It is a fasci- 
nating occupation. To unravel some of the puzzling 
complexities that abound demands ingenuity and 
perspicacity as great as any possessed by your 
cleverest detective. 


New Record 

Another instance of expert research enriching 
our knowledge and enjoyment is contained on a 
newly issued gramophone record, one of the 
Oiseau-Lyre (Decca) long-playing discs. This is 
the Missa Caput by the fifteenth-century Guillaume 
I‘ufay. He was a splendid composer and perfectly 
f uropean in that he was born a Burgundian, lived 
and worked in Italy, the Netherlands and elsewhere, 
and wrote this Mass on an English melody. The 
interpretation in this performance is in the capable, 
scholarly hands of Mr Denis Stevens and it seems 
a. Satisfactory to_an average listening musician as 
it is delightful to hear. 

To scholarship such as this we owe much. There 
is no excuse for our deafness to these revelations 


ir. sound that are now becoming our normal 
heritage. Voltaire said that music in the time of 
Louis the Fourteenth was still in its cradle; Berlioz 


seid that real music began with Gluck. We at least 
are saved from such acute misjudgments; or can 
b. saved if we heed Professor Westrup and follow 
in the wake of Mr Dart and Mr Stevens. 


|_| 


| RELIGION | 


OBEDIENT MEN, by Denis 
Meadows (Longmans, 12s 6d), is 
an hones: but scarcely impartial 
account of life inside the Society 
of Jesus. After training for ten 
years to become a Jesuit the 
author decided he had made a 
wrong choice of vocation and 
joined the Army in the First 
World War. He remained a 
Catholic, and although at times 
he writes with almost surprising 
candour, he is reticent about 
many points on which our curi- 
osity is most aroused. He 
certainly gives a clear and ex- 
tremely interesting account of the 
methods employed to mould the 
mind and discipline the will of a 
modern Jesuit. The chief virtue 
is military obedience and although 
this may not be blind, it is not a 
school for the development of 
individuality. But it has proved 
to be one of the most efficient 
instruments of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND WOR- 
SHIP, by R. F. Lee (SCM Press, 
7s 6d). One of the symptoms of 
the outward change in the attitude 
to science by theologians is that 
even psychoanalysis is now ac- 
cepted as a permissible instrument 
for promoting spiritual life. It 
does not seem to matter that 
Freud regarded religion as * the 
master illusion of mankind’ or 
that a thorough-going Freudian 
treatment would presumably re- 
move any need for religious 
worship. Dr Lee _ considers 
Freudian conceptions to be * illu- 
minating * to those who believe 
they can pass from the natural to 
the supernatural. At the same 
time he holds that psychology 
can throw no light on the exist- 
ence or non-existence of God. He 


Rapid Reviews 


balances very nimbly on a logical 
tightrope, bu: it is a puzzling 
performance to those who take 
Freud seriou 


i 


| SO: OLOGY 
THE COLO’): PROBLEM, by 
Anthony k «mond (Pelican, 


3s 6d), cover round which will 
be mainly fan iar to the general 
public throu; the attention al- 
ready focuse on racial prob- 
lems in Sout! West, Central and 
East Africa, West Indies, and 
at home. M: - ichmond puts the 
blame for th : being a problem 
at all square!: n the shoulders of 


the Whites. brings in science 
to show thx is nothing in- 
herently bet about a white 


than a black 
surely rightly 
to improve t 
that find the 
in present-da 


"an, and suggests, 
that any attempt 
racial problems 
acutest expression 
south Africa must 


come from | « white man. As 
human bein; ., it seems, we have 
little to be pioud of: as white 


people still ks:. 


THE MAN iN THE THICK 
LEAD SUI!, by Daniel Lang 
(Gollancz, |»s 6d). Las Vegas is 
noted for gambling and cheap 
divorce. It is also so close to the 
US atomic proving ground that 
windows are broken by the blast 
of explosion. The effect on the 
inhabitants is cescribed by Daniel 
Lang in a typically laconic New 
Yorker style. It seems that the 
roulette tables are as crowded as 
ever, the bars sell Atomic Cock- 
tails, the beauty-parlours offer an 
Atomic Hair-do, and girls wearing 
Bikini suits brandish Geiger coun- 
ters. Indians and white pros- 
pectors search for the yellow ore 
that means a fortune. The 
scientists themselves are more 


Books to buy, borrow, or avoid, are here 


sampled for readers with limited leisure 


uneasy if they are old; but the 
younger men form an élite, speak 
an incomprehensible language and 
get on with the job of making 
better bombs. An _ interesting 
exception was William G. Pollard, 
a physicist at the Oak Ridge 
Institute of Nuclear Studies, who 
turned to religion after Nagasaki 
and functions as a deacon of the 
Episcopal Church. This is fasci- 
nating and in some ways dis- 
turbing reportage. 


I WAS AN AMERICAN, by 
Ursula Wassermann  (Bodley 
Head, 15s). Most British Liberals 
will agree with the political con- 
victions of the author, a German 
Jew who lived for twelve years in 
the United States, only to be 
hounded out of it by the neo- 
fascist methods of McCarthy's 
paid stooges. The book is a 
horrifying indictment, not only of 
American fear-crazed brutality 
towards minorities, non-conform- 
ists and intellectuals, but it shows 
that no country is guiltless; man, 
past and present, has spent his 
most fruitful moments planning 
pain and death for his fellows. 


What, one wonders, of the 
future? 

DRAMA 
APPRAISING A_ PLAY, by 


Harold Downs (Herbert Jenkins, 
5s). *My underlying idea has 
been to increase awareness of the 
varied possibilities of enjoyment 
the theatre presents’, says the 
author of this short book. Un- 
fortunately, his facts are so 
scrappy, his comments so trite 
and vaguely generalized, his style 
so rambling, that even inex- 
perienced playgoers are unlikely 
to find here much aid to pleasure 
or knowledge. 

He advises that a playgoer 
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should preferably not sit in the 
gallery (where he won't see or 
hear so well), that he should be 
‘alert minded’, that he should 
‘dip into practical handbooks ’. 
Of his own tastes we can infer 
little, save, perhaps, a cautious 
preference for * what are eupho- 
nistically (sic) called non-com- 
mercial productions’. A pity 
that a promising subject should 
have been frittered away in banal 
trivialities. 


A DOOR MUST BE EITHER 
OPEN OR SHUT, a Proverb by 
Alfred de Musset, illustrated by 
Alistair Grant (Rodale Press, 5s). 
This little comedy deserves its 
reprint; it has such a delicate 
charm and fine point. The 
opening raillery between Count 
and Marquise is near-Wildean 
but contains some feminist pith. 
And just before we might begin 
to tire, it gently deepens. The 
Count is provoked into attacking 
‘this air of experience which 
reduces everything to nothing... 
a disease that is going the round 
of the drawing-rooms.’ He 
continues with an eloquent de- 
fence of the old-newness of love. 
‘Monsieur, this is poetry’, she 
exclaims, and finally rewards him 
with a neatly oblique acceptance 
of his offer. 

The Rodale Press production 


is also a work of visual art, with 
its lively lithographs and original 
typography. Many readers are 
apt to consider forty-four pages 
at five shillings as too expensive. 
But I would agree with three well 
qualified artists (also good read- 
ers) whose verdict amounted to 
this: * How delightful and how 
cheap! 


ART 


POET AND PAINTER: Being 
the Correspondence Between 
Gordon Bottomley and Paul 
Nash, 1910-1946, edited by Claude 
Colleer Abbott and Anthony 
Bertram (Oxfo:d University Press, 
30s). Paul Nosh was considered 
to be in the front rank of British 
painters at the time of his death 
nine years ago His genius was 
first recogni 1 by Gordon 
Bottomley, a ( -orgian poet, who 
never won mu. recognition out- 
side a small c: le. A deep and 
lasting friends > sprang up be- 
tween the tw. men, and they 
corresponded { m the time when 
the artist wa only twenty-one 
until his déath .¢ the age of fifty- 
seven. Most ' these letters are 
now reproduce and they throw 
an interesting ight on the de- 
velopment c painter which, 
although it ren in a direction 


Illustration by Fritz Mendax for his book ‘ Art Fakes and forgeries ‘ 
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that Bottomley could not follow, 
did not disturb their deep personal 
relationship. This is a book that 
all art lovers will enjoy. 


ART FAKES AND FORG- 
ERIES, by Fritz Mendax (Werner 
Laurie, 18s) is an amusingly 
written account of the art forger’s 
work since Greco-Roman times 
to the audacious * genius’ of the 
late Van Meegeren, whose 
“Vermeers’ and ‘Pieter de 
Hoochs’* were hung in National 
Museums. Mr Mendax goes well 
below the surface of his subject, 
he discusses the value attached 
to the original as opposed to 
copies in art at different periods 
of history; he also ranges widely 
and includes some delightful 
chapters on the faking of sacred 
relics. 


TRAVEL | 

| 

PORTUGUESE PANORAMA, 
by Oswell Blakeston (Burke Pub- 
lishing Co, 18s), is an intelligent 
tourist’s eye impression which is 
also, incidentally and almost un- 
intentionally, an informal guide 
book—an aperitif to Portugal of 
charm and practical value to 
prospective visitors. Mr Blakeston 
is enthusiastic about contempo- 
rary Portuguese music, respectful 
of its literature and especially of 
its many well-stocked bookshops, 
disappointed by its art. The 
perfumed public gardens of hilly 
Lisbon, with their panoramic 
views, enchanted him; but he is 
determinedly suspicious of the 
benevolence of the Salazar Gov- 
ernment, though his evidence is 
scrappy and chiefly hearsay. His 
kaleidoscopic report includes 
echoes of Inquisition days, when 
the Church, fearing the spectacle 
of flames devouring a woman- 
sinner to be indelicate, decided 
to bury her—decently—alive. 


BLISS IN BALI, by Jacques 
Chegaray (Arthur Barker, 15s), is 
a detailed first-hand account of the 


lovely Indonesian island and its 
two million inhabitants by a 
French writer-reporter who speci- 
alizes in Pacific travel. It scruti- 
nizes, appreciatively yet imparti- 
ally, every aspect of Bali life—so 
* blissful ’ in its setting, so charm- 
ing some of its human character- 
istics, but so fogged and, literally, 
bedevilled by primitive super- 
stition. Countless gods and 
spirits form a kind of celestial 
Gestapo which rules every acti- 
vity: to the Balinese, * sickness 
is a punishment of the gods, and 
his immediate reaction... is to 
search his conscience instead of 
trying to cure his body.’ Taboos 
lurk like man-traps and are often 
as cruel, as when the birth of 
twins means disastrous boycott 
for the whole family and, perhaps, 
for the. village. Even fighting- 
cocks, cherished ‘stars’ of a 
favourite sport, are sprinkled 
with holy water before battle. 


HISTORY 


NAPOLEON BANISHED (Ro- 
dale Press, 5s). Captain Ussher 
took Napoleon to Elba and be- 
came his ‘ good friend’. The 
first half of this book reprints his 
letter to a young Englishwoman, 
an Emperor-worshipper. We 
hear Napoleon's very voice as he 
says in his quick way, * Allons!’ 
and we accompany him on that 
first day of astonishing vigour in 
the island. 

The rest of the book is from 
‘the letters and journal which 
Lieutenant Nelson Mills wrote 
while sailing to St Helena. * He 
seems perfectly resigned tc his 
fate, and in my opinion—for so 
great a fall—bears it remarkably 
well.” This judgment is substanti- 
ated by a vivid recording of 
conversation and behaviour. It 
makes me, at any rate, ponder on 
a major phenomenon of psy- 
chology and history as much as 
any other volume I know in the 
bulky heap of Napoleana. 


| LETTERS TO THE EDITOR | 


Plea for Pacifism 


Sir,—Prof Aniony Flew’s sug- 
gested policy ‘mutual deter- 
rence by the tireat of mutual 
destruction is neither new’ nor 
is it ‘ pacifism’. nor, I venture 
to think, can it ve called rational. 

He predicts, © both world-for- 
saking pacifism world-saving 
crusading to! participation 
would now res | in abandoning 
the world—eit to the enemy, 
or to the anim :'s’. Why these 
alternative cor «quences should 
be imperative |; difficult to see. 
One may be fo - ven for contem- 
plating the risk in advance, but 
should onebew . lly influenced by 
them? Is Proc .ssor Flew never 
motivated in h s actions by any- 
thing other th: anticipated im- 
mediate results” 

The statem ot that ‘ often 
moral choice i: . choice between 
evils, not a ch: ice between black 
and white’ is u unless the 
two types of «vi are recognized. 
Moral choice, ' submit, is never a 
choice betwee, .ins alone. It is 
mere pessimism that declares 
“sometimes our only choice is 
between a course which makes 
things worse and other courses 
which would make them worse 
still’ and prophesies the worst as 
the ‘reasonably to-be-expected 
results of noi ‘ighting’. It is 
curious that the majority of men 
have preferred the known evil of 
war to the unknown risk of 
pacifism all through the pages of 
history. All along the world has 
preferred to sin and suffer than 
to suffer alone and we have now 
reached the juncture when we 
must decide whether to commit 
our last sin—-mutual murder 
(mutual suicide is not, I think, 
contemplated)—or do the good 
thing, the right thing, the only 
rational thing if we love humanity, 


and renounce all war for the 
wonderful chance that good may 
come of it. 

I make no historical proposi- 
tions save that war and prepara- 
tions therefore have yet to achieve 
a peace worth dying (not killing) 
to preserve. The truth is that 
pacifism is not a matter of world- 
saving or world-forsaking; it is a 
matter of doing what is right as 
opposed to what is wrong. The 
consequences cannot, I think, be 
worse than another war: they 
may very well be much better. 
The present *‘ realistic policy of 
mutual deterrence’ is no policy 
at all. It provides for the con- 
tinuance of the existing armed 
impasse—a fuse which any fire- 
eating general may ignite. Happily 
MacArthur himself has seen the 
light. I am sure there is nothing 
so rational as loving one’s 
enemies: nothing so stupid as 
killing them. TREVOR HATTON 

Melksham, Wilts 


D. H. Lawrence and Sex 
Sirn,—Why does Mr Bullett 
repeat the allegation that D. H. 
Lawrence was obsessed with 
sex? The story he quotes from, 
St Mawr, should be enough to 
show how utterly wrong such a 
judgment is, and by the time the 
reader has reached the point from 
which Mr Bullett quotes it should 
be obvious to an attentive reader 
that the horse is not a sex symbol. 
‘To call him a sexual symbol’, 
as Mr F. R. Leavis says, ‘is 
positively misleading. In fact, 
this “story about a stallion” 
refutes in the most irrefutable of 
ways, for those who take what it 
offers, the common notion that 
Lawrence is obsessed with sex’ 
(Scrutiny, vol. xvii, No. 1, p 42). 
If Mr Bullett bothers to read 
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more of the book, he will find a 
passage that he cannot reconcile 
with his equally false statement 
that Lawrence * bent all his con- 
siderable intelligence to the task 
of persuading us that intelligence 

-Or at any rate reason—is a 
mistake 

For all savagery is_half- 
sordid And man is only 
himself when he is fighting on 
and on, to overcome the 
sordidness. 

And every civilization, when 
it loses its inward vision and 
its cleaner energy, falls into a 
new sort of sordidness, more 
vast and more stupendous than 
the old savage sort. An Augean 
stables of metallic filth. 

And all the time, man has to 
rouse himself afresh, to cleanse 
the new accumulation of refuse. 
To win from the crude wild 
nature the victory and the 
power to make another start, 
and to cleanse behind him the 
century-deep deposits of layer 
upon layer of refuse: even of 
tin cans. 

That is not a repudiation of 
intelligence or reason. 
Oxford Joun G. WATSON 


What is * Scientific Humanism °? 
Sir,—Would it be possible for 
your readers to be given a short 
and clear definition of the term 
* Scientific Humanism"? Person- 
ally, | understand * Humanism’ 
to mean an emphasis on Hu- 
manity, and I suppose that 
“Science” is a method of disci- 
plined inquiry. But I do not really 
feel that I have got an answer, 
either to the questions often put 
by friends, or even to satisfy 
myself. D. L. HoBMaAN 
Hove, Sussex 


Freedom of the Air 

Sir,—May this writer be per- 
mitted to reply in your columns 
to the letter of Lt-Col F. H. 
Thompson in your March issue? 
He first applauds—perhaps with 
tongue in cheek—-your champion- 
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ship of Mrs Knight's defence of 
the rights of free thought and 
expression and then proceeds to 
criticize such freedom of thought 
and expression. 

He ends his letter on the note 
that in driving religion out of 
peoples’ lives there is danger of 
forming a vacuum which could 


be filled wth all sorts of ideas 
bad or gox May I suggest to 
him that he Joes not know of 
any single ins'ance where religion 
was driven of anybody’s life? 
Most freethi-kers, rationalists, 


humanists, «theists, etc., were at 
some time igious believers, or 
were educ:cd as such, and 
reached t! present positions 
after havin: their own volition, 
rejected th notions and ideas 
which afte" examination they 
found no ger tenable. 
Colonel ympson claims to 
be a Christi but ready to learn. 
He claims t Christianity is a 
faith that h  s. But what pre- 
cisely does olonel Thompson 
mean by th . statements? Does 
he claim t because he is a 
Christian h in any way or to 
any extent erior to, or better 
than, a non ristian? Does he 
merely mea: ‘hat he believes in 
a form of  elizion which is 
loosely calle ‘y the name Christi; 
anity. whic) down a list of 
pronouncements and dogmas as 
being an vanation of the 
universe? \ ch one of the many 
and divers: types of Christi- 
anity does ubscribe to? Does 
he not re that while they 


cannot pos al! be right, they 
could all b ong? 


When c onied with such 
questions porsons are pre- 
pared to a that it is utterly 
impossible prove any single 
one of its riany claims and are 
obliged to back on the very 
dubious virt — of faith, which, in 


its purely r..gious connotation, 
means simple. bli. 1, unquestion- 


ing accer icc of the dogmas 
pronounced by pr. fessional theo- 
logians 

Why does ‘olonel Thompson 


introduce fairies into the argu- 


ment? What are fairies? Or 
angels, or mermaids, for that 
matter? They are in the same 


category as gods, devils, ghosts, 
etc.—purely imaginary beings. To 
disprove their existence would be 
as difficult as to prove it, but 


seeing that normally sensible 

people recognize these as fig- 

ments of the imagination, why 

bother? “LUKE STRAIGHT 
Bradford 

Bouquet 


Sir,—History, which is largely 
a record of the Crimes, Cruelties, 
and Follies of mankind, is also 
the record of readjustments and 
recoveries. In the past no wrong 
decision or foolish policy of 
national leadership has involved 
a fatal issue for humanity. It is 
otherwise in this, the Atomic 
Age, when mankind may well pay 
for folly or unwisdom with total 
extinction. 

Yet at- this truly terrifying 
juncture of history there are only 
a few journals devoted to the 
examination of the human dilem- 
ma at a high ethical and intel- 
lectual level. Among such organs 
of enlightenment I place high 
Literary Guide in its new form, 
and welcome the series of articles 
by outstanding thinkers now 
appearing. 

May Literary Guide increase in 
influence and importance under 
its new direction. 

DorRoTHY PURDON 

London, EC4 


Doubtful Joy 
Smr,—O joy and delight that 
Mr Archibald Robertson’s ‘This 
Myth Business’ (italics mine) 
should be immediately followed 
by Miss Kathleen Nott’s * Are 
Rationalists Philistines?* in the 
same number of the Guide! 
Dare we hope that the juxta- 
position was not entirely acci- 
dental? H. E. W. Gay 
Sandwich, Kent 


You must read 
The Road to Abundance by JACOB 
ROSIN and MAX EASTMAN (troduction 
by LORD BOYD ORR. Is humanity doomed 
to starvation? LORD BOYD ORR says: 
“ Gloomy thoughts of a world food shortage 
are dispelled by this book.” 
Out last Monday 12s 6d 


Literary and Philosophical Essays by 
JEAN-PAUL SARTRE. Sartre at his best— 
assesses such writers as Kafka, Camus, 
Mauriac, Dos Passos, Giraudoux, Faulkner, 
and Marxist sociophilosophical values 

Out next Monday (8s 


Founding the Life Divine: An Introduction 
to the Integral Yogi of Sri Aurobindo by 
MORWENNA DONNELLY Foreword by Dr. 
A. BASU. Sri Aurobindo is “of all modern 
Indian writers . . . the most significant.” 
(Times Lit. Supp.) Out next Monday 12s 6d 


Again Reprinted 


The History of Magic by ELIPHAS LEVI 
Translated by A. E. WAITE. “An invaluable 
source book for students of occultism, absorb- 
ing reading for the layman.” —Tribune 6th 
Imp. Illustrated. 25s 

Write to Desk 38 for lotest Catalogue and Rider Book 

Club List 
Hutchi x 
RIDE 


London 
w.l. 


LAST MONTH’S CROSSWORD 


land 


lop, 
London, SW3 


token 


AN INVITATION 


Readers are invited to send us cuttings from 
any source consisting of blimpish ‘ thoughts ° 
recently expressed about science, religion, 
They should be so out of touch 
with modern sentiment as to raise a smile. 
* Thoughts’ should be pasted on post-cards 
and the source and date clearly stated. Cuttings 
should include the paragraphs immediately 
The 
editor will send a book-token to the first 
sender of each ‘ thought’ chosen for publica- 


morals, etc. 


before and after the items contributed. 


tion. Post-cards should be addressed to the 
Editor, Literary Guide, 40 Drury Lane, 
London, WC2. 


The three winners wer 


(1) A. W. McLaren, 
Millom, Cumbc 


(2) Miss A. R. I. H 
Blackhea 


(3) A. R. Williams, 
Worcester 
Each receives a book 


| Stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 


ARE YOU UNDER 25? 


IF SO you have the opportunity of obtaining a 
grant from the Rationalist Press Association 
enabling you to attend, free of cost, the 4-day 
Annual Conference on “ The Arts in Society” 
to be held this year at Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford, from Saturday, July 30, to Wednes- 
day, August 3 (probable speakers include Adrian 
Brunel, G. S. Fraser, Dr Helen Rosenau, 
Charles T. Smith, Professor G. S. Matthew). 
The grant will cover board, residence, admission 
to lectures, and any necessary travelling ex- 
penses up to £5. 


ALL YOU HAVE TO DO is to write an essay 
of 1500 to 2000 words on one of the following 
subjects. If yours is among the best you will 
receive a grant. The subjects are : 


(1) What can Rationalism mean to young people ” 


(2) How is Rationalism a positive philosophy cap- 
able of influencing conduct and one’s mode of 
life? 


~ 


How would you apply Rationalism to education ? 


(4) Has Rationalism any relevance to politics ? 


(5) How can Rationalism help to solve some of the 


social problems of mankind ? 


(6) What subjects (and their treatment) would you 


suggest for an RPA Annual Conference ? 


See that the essay bears your name, address, 
age, and date of posting, attach a signed state- 
ment confirming that it is your own work and 
that the age given is correct, and send it to 
Essays Officer, Rationalist Press Association, 
40 Drury Lane, London WC2 before the last 
day of entry, May 31. 


The RPA reserves the right to publish the 
grant-winning essays without further payment. 
The decision of the assessors must be regarded 
as final. Unused essays will be returned if a 
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NEW BOOKS 


JOHN WESLEY, PREACHER 
by W. L. Doughty, B.A., B.D. 
John Wesley could have achieved distinction in many 
walks in life. He chose before all things to be a preacher 
of the Gospel. There followed an astonishing ministry 
with an increasing emphasis on the love of God matte: 
ing above all things else. 

18s. 6d. net. 


THROUGH THE YEAR WITH WESLEY 
Chosen by F. C. Gill 
In this book will be found a selection of Wesley's liv): 


thoughts and pithy sayings, arranged for daily reading »r 
for use as an anthology, 


8s. 6d. net. 


LIVE AND LEARN 
By A. Graham Ikin, M.A., M.Sc. 
The essays in this book deal in a commonsense a: 
practical way with the common difficulties, frustratior 
and hopes of ¢~‘inary people; and the author he! 
them to tackle .aeir failures, relationships with th: 
children, problems of their marriage and adjustments 
growing old, with faith, patience and courage. 
6s. net. 


SEVEN STEEPLES 
by Margaret Henrichsen 
The story of a woman pastor who took over seven disuse 
churches in New England and breathed new life into ther 
“ This is a most unusual book, and not to be missed. T 
story is told with modesty and sincerity.” Reconciliat: 
10s. 6d. net. 


SINCERE FLATTERY 
Parodies from Punch 
by G. H. Vallins 
With a foreword by Malcolm Muggeridge, Editor 
Punch. Amusing but penetrating parodies of the gr« 
ones from Chaucer to T. S. Eliot. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THIS MERRIE ENGLISH 


by Roger Rangemore 
** Manages to be funny at the expense of practically every 
native author from Caedmon the Cowherd to N;: 
Coward. It is harmoniously illustrated by Sillince.” 
—John o° London's Week: 
“A mine of entertaining misinformation.” 
6s. net. — Yorkshire Post. 


| 


— LONDON 


FISH 
PASTE? 


Or would you prefer fresh salmon ? 


Seriously though, on the question of writing, 


, are you one for the potted, pre-digest, or do 


you appreciate the full flavour of the original ? 


Discerning men and women read the latest 
short stories, novels, poems, drama and 


| critique from the USSR in Soviet Literature, the 


monthly cultural journal. Price 1s. 6d. a 
opy or 12s. 6d. a year’s subscription. 


——— | Send in this 
COUPON TO-DAY 
jet Literature. 
ULANOVA To 
poLevoyY COLLET’S 
OBRAZTSOY BOOKSHOPS 
LEONOV 44 & 45 Museum St., 
London, W.C.| 
12/6 year's subscription to 
SOVIET LITERATURE 
AME 
/ODRESS 


(LG) 


| 
ply 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. 
correct solutions 


The second and _ third 
to be opened will be 


CLUES 


LITERARY GUIDE PRIZE CROSSWORD 


awarded book tokens to the value of half a 
guinea each. Entries should reach the Editor, 
‘Literary Guide,’ 40 Drury Lane, High Hol- 
born, London, WC2, by Thursday, May 12 


ACROSS DOWN 


1 Right for theatrical i in deportment 
gings. 
2 Austere—and nearly a 
6 The song of the fisherman. violinist. = 


3 Most competent at 
swearing, except a horse. 


Winged writings connected 


9 Second crop of fatter ham. 


10 Ridiculous result of 4 


mountainous labour. with excursions. 
5 Open out. 
Pri de, but skinny. 
6 Tightly pact aid to beauty. 4 
14 The girl from gaol. 7 Indian strangler. a 
16 This merchant could veer 8 Apostle of ‘umility. 
and turn. 12 Can't reason across the sea. 
13 Early Lenten transgres- 


18 Firs once in this class. sions. 


19’s fearless article. 
The fisherman's profit... 
Light broadcasting lady. 


21 Just about a penny each 
way. 17 


24 Sweetbread for the 


vegetarian. 20 Haunts and arranges again. 
: 22 Rodent seems first-class 
27 Spirited courage. about gout. 
28 Crudity. 23 Dutch scene of heroism. 
25 Hands for infernal 


29 Not so fresh a berry. employment 


3 Cargoes. 26 Horses on the neck. 


| 
| Margaret 
| Knight 


| following her recent BBC broadcasts 
| ON MORALS WITHOUT RELIGION, received 
a letter asking whether there was an 
organization which held her views. 

“It would supply a great need, wrote 
Mrs Knight's correspondent, ‘and be a 
far greater power for good than any 
religious revival.’ 

There is such an organization, founded 


in 1899. Send for details of member- 
ship to the 


RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
40 DRURY LANE, 
LONDON, WC2 


THE MOST IMPORTANT 4 
BOOK IN THE WORLD 


THE | 
SECRET DOCTRINE 


| By H. P. BLAVATSKY 


Fourth Edition 


The fundamental basis of the now world-wide 
| teachings of Theosophy—Divine Wisdom. 


A Synthesis of Science, Religion and Philo- 
sophy from the occult point of view. Explains | 
the occult source of the elements and their | 
relation to Man. } 

Includes details of the four prehistoric Con- | 
| tinents, and the evolution of » prehistoric 
and historic. 


In six handsome volumes 
Price £4 14s. 6d. 
Postage Inland 2s. od. (Abroad 4s. 6d.) 
THEOSOPHICAL CATALOGUE FREE 


THE 
_ Theosophical Publishing 
House. London, Ltd 


68, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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OLIVE SCHREINER 


HER FRIENDS AND TIMES 
by D. L. Hobman 15s net 
“Mrs Hobman’s study of Olive Schreiner cannot fail to interest anyone who remembers the first 
shock of reading The Story of an African Farm. She has new material about Olive Schreiner’s 
friends, some no less eccentric than Miss Schreiner herself. She adequately conveys the complexities 
of a woman who reconciled socialism with individualism, loathing of war with support of the Boers, 
passion with abstinence ........ well worth reading.” Manchester Guardian 


Science in History by J. D. Bernal 42s net 
* His facts are encyclopaedic,making the book an indispensable reference-source.’ Ritchie Calder (News 
Chronicle). ‘His mastery of the most diverse subjec cts in the history of science and in its present phase 
deserves the highest admiration. The way in whic ) he expounds his views is perfectly clear.’ Nature. 
‘Here is a remarkable book which few men woul | even attempt to write.” Lancet. * The book as a 
whole is a solid and lively exposition of a grea theme and both publisher and author deserve our 
congratulations and thanks.’ Prof. B. Farriagto 


The Story of South Place 


by S. K. Ratcliffe 5s net 
*The story of South Place Ethical Society, v-ry \ <!l told by S. K. Ratcliffe...... interesting both 


in itself and for its general implications in Eng ‘sh tellectual and social history.’ Manchester Guardian 


African Glory : The Story of | in shed Negro Civilizations 


by J. C. deGraft-Johnson 21s net 
“Taken all round, the book is a most interes ng urvey from an angle never before attempted and 
it is a valuable contribution for this very thin... Ae Citizen 


Social History of the Jews in i igland, 1850-1950 
by V. D. Lipman 18s net 
‘This balanced, informative survey has a mu: i ¥ « er interest than would appear from the title . . . 


worthy of study by all who are interested in socio oxy.” Times Ed. Supplement 


by John Lewis 21s net 


Introduction to Philosophy 
* Mr Lewis surveys .. .. the history of philosoph rom the early Greeks to the present day... .. 
giving in simple, non-technical language cle introduction to the ideas of the traditional 
philosophers.” Manchester Guardian 


Science and Social Action 


by W. J. H. Sprott 15s net 


* Lucid in form, thoughtful and provocative in con! (, unpretentious and graceful in style , . . ranges 


over a great variety of topics in each of which the . thor seems equally at home.’ Spectator 


Social Origins by A.M. Hocart 10s 6d net 


* As an anthropological study this book, pub! shec | osthumously, is particularly absorbing and can 
be enjoyed almost as much by the genera! reader «: by the specialist.’ Spectator 


C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 


Nl. ts—for Australasia: Gordon &  »tch Ltd; for the Union of ica: 
Ltd. Available in microfilm form to Libraries in the USA. Inquiries (> \niversity Microfilms, 313 N First St, Ann Arbor, Michigan, US. 
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